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M® MOLOTOV has agreed to discuss. the implications of “the 
Marshall plan for Europe with Mr Bevin and M. Bidault and 
conversations have begun in Paris. Those who regard Mr Marshall’s 
offer as an attempt to “ liberalise” the Truman Doctrine and to return 
to the older conception of need, not ideology, as the effective claim on 
American help will welcome Russia’s inclusion and the hope it offers of 
bridging Europe's fast petrifying divisions. Those who on the other 
hand think of the Marshall plan as a restatement of the Truman Doctrine 
in a form to which Mr Wallace will be unable to object and on a scale 
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Russia, were anxious to bring to an end at once the work of such 
' functional committees as the European Coal Organisation (of 
which Russia was not a member) and the Committe for Inland 
Transport (On which Russia played no part) ; they also pressed 
for the immediate demise of the European ey, Com- 
" mittee and the transfer of its powers to the Economic Commiis- 
sion for Europe. In all this there was a patent desire to reduce 
Western influence even at the risk of wrecking international 
machinery which was actually and effectively at work. Again 
in question of procedure, the attitude of Russia and the Eastern 
European states was to press for the time being for a two-thirds 
majority rule which in effect would mean a veto on all decisions 
unacceptable to the-Bast. These and other minor incidents 


convinced the delegates from. Western Eurépe that any work | 


done through the ECE would be hampered and delayed at every 
turn by the intense suspicions felt by Russia for al} things 
Western and its determination to use any means—procedural or 
otherwise—to block policies to which it took exception. Some- 
what. naturally, the governments. in the West now tend 
to argue that to submit the Marshall plan to such a body 
would simply risk endless delay and infinite frustration when 
the relentless passage of time remains the most important 
factor of all. 
* 


Yet how miserably sterile it would be if a matter of machin- 
ery were to block the Marshall plan at the outset.: The 
difficulties presented by the ECE are after all difficulties which 
will arise in any case now that Russia is taking part in the 
discussions. Whatever machinery is set up will have to deal 
with intense Eastern suspicion and with stonewalling on unac- 
ceptable points. Is it certain that this opposition will be any 
worse inside than outside the ECE ? There are, moreover, some 
arguments for using the Commission. It is a child of the United 
Nations. Its legacy from the earlier European functional com- 
mittees enables it to provide factual material and an embryonic 
_ organisation for dealing with some of the problems. Above all, 
the Powers are already represented in it—including the United 
States, Might it not therefore be the course of wisdom to reach 
a compromise between the Russian and the Western views ? 


* 


A possible course of action might lie in strengthening, by the 
inclusion of the best technicians available, the various com- 
mittees and panels which are waiting to be transferred from 
the European Emergency Committee to the ECE. » Russia 
should be asked to appoint representatives to them immediately 
and they might, in a general way, be placed under the super- 
vision of the ECE on July sth. The governments would con- 
tinue to. choose and pay them, but they could be temporarily 
. seconded to ECE. The matters covered in this fashion would be 
transport, food and agriculture, coal, public utilities, soft timber, 
fertilisers and alkalis.. No oe cab aan ak 
ing with iron or steel, textiles and their raw 2 ! 





set up at once and they too might be grouped under the general 
responsibility of the ECE. But would this approach differ in any 
way from Russia’s probable proposals ?. Would it avoid the 


strictures of delay and obstruction: already raised by the first — 
meeting of the ECE ? The answer surely is that with the mere . 


presence of Russia in the negotiations these risks must be run, neighbour 
and. the Western nations do not need so much to bypass. the 
ECE from the first as to restrict its responsibility to that of 
general supervision and to have ‘their alternative plans ready if 
they become convinced that the Commission is simply incap- 
able of providing a working organisation. It should be clearly 
understood from the start that the British intend to abide by a 


Of the Eastern European negotiators. 
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timetable, and that they are not prepared, except within very 
narrow limits, to sacrifice this timetable for ‘nal sake of unani- 
mity. If decisions are delayed and endless argument 

Mr Bevin should take the lead in@rawing up'concrete proposals 
with those nations—Eastern or "Western whith <n ‘speed 


as the first criterion. | 


* 


The first points on the agenda of the Powers should present 
few difficulnes. Europe’s needs are not hard to assess since a 
mound of factual information already exists, and the task of the 
technical committees would be. rather, to. disentangle the detail 
and work out priorities than actually to establish facts. But 
the moment the problem of Europe’s own ‘contribution ’ is 
tackled, thie Powers will be faced with a problem of very great 
complexity. In many fields, particularly in the vital field of coal 
and stee] production, it is an obvious fact that the difference 
between pre-war European production’and the present low levels 
is accounted for almost precisely by the catastrophic fall in 
German production. It is the reduction of German industry to 
stagnation that is, above all, responsible for Europe’s failure to 
recover, and it is difficult to see how a sensible scheme for 
Europe can be evolved without taking account of this fact. But 
if sheer force of circumstance elbows the German problem into 
the centre of the European discussions, the Powers will 
find themselves facing once again the two great unsolved 
problems of the Moscow Conference—the Russian attitude to 
reparations and the French attitude to German re-indus- 
trialisation. 

The question facing the European Powers today is whether, 
within the framework of the Marshall offer, a new approach is 
possible. The essence of the idea is that, once Europe’s own 
contribution to its needs has been assessed, the United’ States 
will assist in making up the balance. The bearing of this on 
the Moscow deadlock is obvious. In any honest assessment of 
Europe’s needs, the Russian claim for he}p must be very large. 
Germany’s potential contribution is also enormous. Would it 
not be possible to take the question of German industrial recon- 
struction out of the context of reparations and place it in the 
wider framework of “mutual aid” ? That Eastern Europe, 
on the basis of sheer need, would have a claim to a large part of 
what Germany could centribute is obvious, but Western Europe 
would gain equally from the ‘revival of economic activity. The 
idea of reparations as such has become completely unreal in the 
face of Germany’s inability to produce at all. ‘But when German 
production has revived, it is entirely reasonable that a large 
claim upon it—a_ larger claim proportionately than on the pro- 
duction of any other European country—should be stated in 
favour of the needs of Europe as a whole. American capital 
would assist the process, not as a direct contribution to 
balancing the budget of an Anglo-American Zone, but rather as 
a contribution making good the deficit in an overall European 
balanée-sheet. In short, the aim would be to break the deadlock 
at Mostow by substituting two wider conceptions for the old 


< pacgoeiehsoucual sid instead Wn and the European 
“economy: as a whole instead of the t ng of German produc- 
tion between Western help and demands. 


But even if this transformation were possible, French objec- 
tions to. the re-industrialisation of the Rhineland would remain, 
and. it would clearly: be unwise to alienate a vital partner and 
in Western Europe for the. good will 
types of safeguard 
for France’s legitimate fears have been discussed. The first, 
proposed by the French themselves, is that the reconstruction 
and expansion of the'steel industry in France should take pre- 
cedence over Germany’s and that a higher | of German 
coal ‘should permanently. be despatched to Lorraine. Such a 
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policy is not inherently impossible, but: the first ‘step is to 
increase German coal output, and this process is inseparable 
from general mdustrial revival in, the. Ruhr. . Priorities for 


France could, nevertheless, be included in.a long-term scheme. 
tional 


The other suggested safeguard is that some sort of interna 
supervisory bedy should oversee the development of the Ruhr 
as a whole. If such a body were to be composed of the West 
European nations only, it would raise no particular difficulties. 
But clearly the Russians will press to be represented, and the 
record of such bodies as the. Kommandatura in Berlin dis- 
courages optimism for the working of such an inter-Allied body. 
If it were accepted as a solution, the Western Powers would 
need to frame a procedure which would safeguard their voting 
position and might reasonably ask a quid. pro quo, possibly in 
the shape of similar supervision of the Silesian. industrial com- 
plex. 
* 


Problems of procedure and problems of the agenda will bulk 
large in the news in the next weeks. They are bound to attract 
most of the reporting and most of the comment, and for. that 
reason there may be some loss of perspective on the Marshall 
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offer as a whole. European agreement and the hammering out 
of a. workable plan is one element only in the total problem. 
There remain the question of presentation to Congress, and 
American public opinion and the question of securing the 
necessaty American. credits,.A European balance-sheet which 
contained within itself nothing more sensational than claims 
Re en ene a meen eet een tee 


a public mind equally ready for. generosity on the biggest scale 
and for hard-headed haggling on the smallest issie. And behind. 


the question of presentation lies the even greater problem of 
mobilising Congressional support. It is no use denying that 
the prospects for a bipartisan foreign policy look, after the 
fight over the Labour Bill, darker than ever before, Nor is the 
entry of Russia into the talks an asset in many American circles, 
however essential it may be at the European end. These diffi- 
culties are not immediate in the sense that they will not arise 
until the plan is at least formulated, But the statesmen in Paris 
cannot afford to forget the tough perspective in which. the 
American and not the European reaction will carry the most 
weight., There are at least three more rivers to Jordan and the 
broadest may. well come last of all. 


Lords Fest Match 


HE House of Lords is evidently on probation again. — It 

has been considering the Transport Bill and in doing so 
has, not unnaturally, inflicted a number of defeats. on. the 
Government. “ We shall see in due course what is done about 
it” (the Transport Bill), Mr Herbert Morrison: is reported to 
have said last week, “ and according to what the Lords do we 
shall consider our future constitutional. policy.” . Such a state- 
ment can mean anything or nothing ; its impression depends 
very much on the tone of voice in which it is uttered. But, 
whether by Government design or by the incidence of events, 
the cloud of constitutional reform has crept back on to. the 
horizon. 

Disputes between Lords and Commons have something of 
the quality of test matches. No one knows in, advance whether 
the contest will be one of dramatic interest. and decisive con- 
clusion or whether it will drift into a series of timeless first 


. innings culminating in yet another drawn game. On the whole 


the draw theory prevails. Arguments, over the future of the 
House of Lords. may start on the lofty heights of principle but 
they tend to finish in the lower swamps of practical difficulties 
and innumerable alternatives. There is, of course, no logical 
justification in Britain today for the existence of two indepen- 
dent legislative assemblies each having concurrent and virtually 


sovereign rights of legislation. It should be possible for: the 
political genius of the British people to evolve some arrange- 
ment of their future functions which would retain the wisdom 
and experience. of those peers who.do in fact make up. the 
House of Lords—they are barely one in ten of its total nominal 
membership—while leaving beyond dispute the political 
supremacy of the popularly elected assembly... But it is very 
difficult to put any such plan down in black and white, and 
once the conflict between the two Houses is raised to the level 
of the conscious in the minds of the protagonists it becomes 
increasingly. difficult for them to. remember that. relations. be- 
tween the two. assemblies.are. fluid, are still in a state of 
constant modification and mutual adjustment, and that they are 
affected even by so intangible a thing as. an argument over 
the future of the House of Lords, 

That the. relations between. the two Houses do change is 
obvious. Recently Lord Salisbury accepted the principle that 
the Lords should not reject outright a measure proposed in an 
election address of a Party and carried through by that Party 
when it has won its majority of votes in the lower. chamber. 
Such an argument would have been traitorous, if. not incom 
prehensible, to Lord Halsbury only. thiry-five years ago. Nor 
is the reason for the change hard to find. Death removes as 
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many peers as it does members of the lower House. The 
Lords may never suffer from the drastic purge of a general 
election, but over thirty years mortality is just as efficient as 
the ballot box. 

It is reported that the programme makers of the Labour 
Party are considering whether to include in their projected 
platform for the next election the issue of “ The Peers versus 
the People.” Before they do so it might be as well for them 
to think over the events of the first half of this century. 
Admittedly the picture is crowded and the high-lights of conflict 
vivid and attractive. But when the detail of the tapestry is 
studied it is possible to advance certain general propositions of 
a more sobering nature. 

* 


The first is that little has been solved by black and white 
plans. The fight over the Parliament Bill in 1910 and 1911 was 
the bitterest political battle of the half-century. Yet what use 
has been made of the Parliament Act of 1911 jn the thirty-six 
years of its existence? Its mechanism has been used for two 
Bills and two Bills only, the Irish Home Rule Bill and a Bill to 
disestablish the Church of Wales. Is it only a coincidence that 
neither Bill ever became an effective statute and that the con- 
troversies aroused by each were either dead or fought in quite a 
different form only ten years after the Bills had been introduced 
into the Commons? The Commons defeated the Lords in 1911 
by the use of a threat which was never put into operation. May 
it not be that the only effective threat is one that is never carried 
out? 

The second proposition is that inevitably a second chamber 
has a different political complexion from its companion. This 
arises from another dilemma in constitution making. It would, 
logically, be ridiculous to have two legislative assemblies each 
elected at the same time by the same electorate and having the 
same length of life. Yet, as soon as any one of those factors 
is changed in the case of one assembly and not in the case of 
the other, the two bodies are themselves bound to differ. And, 
if they differ, then at some point in time they will conflict. The 
only answer would seem to be to define and separate the func- 
tions of each so that in no circumstances can they conflict. 
That brings us to the third proposition. 


The third proposition is that it is exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw any formal and exact line on paper dividing 
the functions of two assemblies both of which have the duty 
to consider legislation, and the acts of government, in the 
making. It is attractive to imagine that one body shall per- 
petually be sober, submissive and socialist, that it will content 
itself with the offering of good and acceptable advice and the 
duty of formal revision. If a chamber is given the right to 
advise it will, being human, expect that advice to be followed 
and the conflicts that follow rejected advice can, as any student 
of family life knows, be just as bitter as those which arise from 
problems of policy or jurisdiction. If a chamber is given the 
right to amend any form of words, at some stage or other it 
will make a revision that in appearance is one‘of form but which 
others will claim is in reality one of substance. And if the 
advice offered or the changes made are ignored, and if there is 
nothing that the other assembly can do about it, that second 
chamber will wither away as effectively as the post of Governor- 
General of the Irish Free State withered away. 

If these prepositions are accepted, there is no case for re- 
forming the House of Lords. There may be a case for abolish- 


in the Commons to see its best loved productions whittled down 
by the Lords) just as it is equally galling for the Lords to see 
measure after. measure with which they are in complete dis- 
agreement slide through their House when on yaper they. still 


‘have the full right to stop their onward course. Would it - 
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perhaps be kinder to both Houses to put the Lords out of their 
agony? b' 

That, no doubt, is the proposition that the Labour Party will 
debate; in private and perhaps in public, over the coming 
months. Yet if it is wise it will shrink back from the drastic 
action of giving the British people a government by one 
sovereign assembly alone. That the House of Commons is 
supreme is now universally accepted ; and any real attempt 
by the Lords to thwart the Commons would be as universally 
condemned. The role that the House of Lords performs is 
a small one, on its own admission. But it is a necessary role 
and it is well performed. The record of the present House 
of Commons is hardly evidence for the thesis that one chamber 
can show the tolerance of dissenting views and the patient 
attention to detail that are necessary to the process of legislation. 
Nor does the record of the House of Lords in the present 
Parliament provide any evidence for the thesis that it is attempt- 
ing to thwart the popular will—the irritable remarks of Ministers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The leader of the Conserva- 
tive majority in the Lords has declared the principle that the 
Lords’ duty is to accept the principle and improve the detail 
of any Bill passed by the Commons, and he has proved his 
sincerity by advising his followers not to vote for several 
“ wrecking” amendments. And if the Government think that 
some of the amendments that have been carried against them 
are in fact alterations of principle, they still have an opportunity 
in the Commons to put back the original wording. This is 
only the first innings of the test, and no constitutional issue 
will arise until and unless the Lords persist a second time in 
disagreeing with the Commons. All that they are doing at 
present is giving. the Government an opportunity to think 
again on a number of points of detail. No second chamber 
could very well be expected to do less. And it is a very good 
thing that there is a second chamber to do as much. 


* 


Once it is accepted that there should be a House of Lords 
of some kind, the arguments for leaving the present House of 
Lords as it i$ become of overwhelming strength. The ideal 
House of Lords, after all, is one that is content with the small 
role that the House of Commons is prepared to allow it to 
play. By and large, the present House of Lords is so content— 
that is implicit in Lord Salisbury’s principle—and the reason 
is precisely that it is so conscious of the weakness of their posi- 
tion in a democratic age. Once the members of the House of 
Lords were given a more justifiable title to be accepted as legis- 
lators—and almost any principle of selection that anybody 
could suggest would be more logical than hereditary right—they 
would inevitably begin to think that they too had a mandate. 
A seformed House of Lords. would almost certainly be a much 
more troublesome House of Lords. Labour Ministers can, if 
they choose, dispense with a Second Chamber altogether, though 
they Must not expect the majority.of the country to follow them 
if this is their decision. But they cannot reasonably expect 10 
have a Second Chamber that. gives them more help and less 
trouble. than. the - ‘House of Lords—not even if they 
packed it entirely with life-long members of the Labour Party. 

There is one small change in the House of Lords that might 


improve its*membership »without altering its powers. That 
would be toextend the precedent of life peers from the Law 


Lerds to ordinary members, who might then be reinforced by 
ing the House of Lords. It is galling-for a Party with a majority » ; : : 


sont: ever did, - 
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—- Lean Veaos 


hee expected that the world war would bring in 
its train a severe dislocation to agriculture, but it was 
confidently hoped at the time the fighting ended that at least 
within one or two years the beginning of a steady, if gradual, 
improvement would become evident. It is now almost two 
years since VJ day, and the prospects seem worse than they were 
then, The American call for an international food conference 
has made even the optimists realise that the situation next year 
will be no better than this, in spite of bumper harvests. A 
conference may help in clarifying the position; countries may 
even be persuaded that their own diagnosis is wrong; but at 
least it is certain that a conference will not increase the world 
food supplies, either by expanding production or by restricting 
consumption in the lands of plenty. 

As with so many other of the world’s economic problems, the 
shortage of food is not so much a matter of underproduction, 
as of mal-distribution of both production and consumption and 
the lack of effective machinery to adjust supplies to needs. 
Broadly, there is increased output and a higher level of feeding 
in the Americas, with reduced supplies and limited rations in 
the rest of the world. During the war years, the estimated 


world population has increased by 3 to 5 per cent, while food 


production on the average is still below the pre-war level. 
This simple fact alone would account for a shortage. It is not 
sufficient for agricultural output to regain its 1935-39 average, 
it must exceed it by more than this percentage if the average 
pre-war standard. of living is to be attained. And. even the 
pre-war average may not be enough, if some countries keep 
the gains in feeding standards that they have secured during 
the war. years, Moreover, the Western Powers are taking a 
more realistic interest in the welfare of the Asiatic peoples. 
A famine in India is no longer merely an excuse for headlines. 
Failure of the rice crop means a diversion of grain supplies 
to the distressed area. In equity and in theory, these diverted 
supplies ought to be taken away from those who have most to 
spare. But in practice the only point at which such deliberate 
acts of policy can be brought to bear is at the point of inter- 
national allocation by the International Emergency Food 
Council. It is not the consumer who has most to spare whose 
wheat goes to the East but the importing nation which is 
adjudged to be furthest away from starvation—which often 
means Great Britain. 

The TEFC has done some very good work, and it would 
be unjust to disparage its’ results: But like Uno it 
has not been able to invade the sovereignty of its states 
‘members ; it has only been able to do what they have been 
prepared to agree to. It is one thing to distribute an exportable 
surplus among needy nations ; it is another to allocate world 
‘output according to national requirements, which would require 
an impossible degree of international control. Had it been 
politically possible for the United States to make ‘sacrifices of 
its own consumption in fact as well as on paper, in order to 
‘make more food ‘available to the hungry world; her moral 
‘leadership of the world would have been assured. 
sy The increased: world demand for food has been caused by 
‘two factors. The first has been the imcrease in population, but 
‘secondly, increased prosperity and a higher standard. of living 
‘have meant a larger consumption per head. In the food pro- 
‘ducing areas the individual increase in consumption: has «been 


“striking; in the consuming countries the larger demand is still 
ir shsenelad,deipn ide hchichts Sop: cipinining tchtapen Higher 


Money incomes would :in any case have meant a higher demand 


for food. But what has been, perhaps, even more important 


during recent years has been the additional inflationary demand 


? 


for food in the producing regions caused by inctéased’ pros< 
perity and limited opportunities for expenditure. 

The great attention paid in many countries to the raising of 
standards of nutrition, and particularly the introduction of milk 
welfare schemes such as have become familiar in Great Britain, 
have meant that for some years to come, the world demand for 
milk will be greatly in excess of supply. This will have a dual 
repercussion ; it will tend to limit the supplies of milk available 
for other purposes such as butter and cheese ; and it will also 
Cause a deterioration in the quality of meat, if not an actual 
reduction in output. Liquid milk cannot travel very fat and 
domestic agriculture in those countries where the consumption 
of milk is being stimulated will assume a bias not merely towards 
dairy farming in general, but specifically towards the production 
of liquid milk. Great Britain affords a good example. With a 
Cattle population among the highest ever recorded, and an out- 
put of milk which would have seemed impossible before the 
war, the average consumer in the United Kingdom is still re- 
stricted to an absurdly low ration. Nor does the immediate 
future hold much promise of an increase. Milk yields are not 
yet back to the pre-war level, but given adequate concentrated 
feeds and proper stock management there is every possibility 
for them to rise above it. The cost to the nation of milk 
consumption schemes is, in fact, the loss of production of the 
other dairy products and meat, which has to be incurred. 

The livestock position is aggravated throughout the world 
by the shortage of feeding-stuffs. The emphasis on bread-grains 
(wheat and rye) during the war caused a reduction in the output 
of maize and oats, while the ploughing up of pastures only 
accentuated the shortage of livestock feed. In 1946 a bumper 
American maize harvest boosted the world output to well above 
the pre-war level, but the supply of feeding-stuffs in general is 
still far from satisfactory. Concentrated cattle feeds depend on 
the supply of oilseeds, and world output is at the moment barely 
75 per cent of the 1935-39:average. 

Arable crops, which nowadays are of basic importance to the 
food supply, have been affected by the dearth of fertilisers. The 
change of emphasis from indirect consumption of crops—that 
is, through the medium. of livestock-—to direct, caused a greater 
exhaustion of the land, while the supply of both. farmyard 
manure and artificial fertilisers has been reduced... But as the 
world’s chemical production is restored to more peaceful uses, 
the yields per acre, other things. being equal, should. increase.’ 
The supply of agricultural machinery can also be a serious limit- 
ing factor to production, even in Europe where much of the 
farming is carried out on a peasant basis. The mechanisation 
of agriculture will have to be pursued with even greater thorough- 
ness than in the past, particularly since the migration of labour, 
from country to towns has been speeded up by the war. Much 
will depend on the ability of the industrial areas to produce. the. 
necessary equipment. A shortage of fuel may indeed cause a. 
shortage of food. —~ o : 

The food situation in both North and South America is essen- 
tially the same—increased. population, a higher individual level 
of purchasing power, increased industrialisation. and, at least in 
the United States, a tendency to start importing foodstuffs. So 
long as the-American national income is increasing, the larger, 
domestic demand is certain to exert its influence on the export-; 
able surplus of foodstuffs. In 1946, when the world was. literally, 
hungering after grain, quantities which could otherwise have been. 
exported from the United States. were fed to cattle to cover. the, 
increased: home demand for meat, Any basic change. in, the, 
American economy may take decades, but it would be 
to refuse to see the beginning of a development taking place—~, 
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the changeover of America from a world food producer to a 
world food importer. 

Of all. the main world agricultural producers, the only 
two which have continued the rationing of domestic consump- 
tion in order to safeguard their exportable surpluses are Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It is true that this may only be a long- 
term investment in maintaining vital pre-war markets, but the 
gesture is significant. Output in the two southern Dominions 
has been largely affected by the labour problem. Many of the 
men returning from the Forces are refusing to go to agriculture ; 
the general emigration to the towrs is indeed serious. In the 
dairy industry a complication has arisen in the introduction of 
the 40-hour week—to which, unfortunately, the cow cannot be 
made to conform. But although this will necessarily increase 
costs, the policy will prove ‘itself, if in fact it does help to im- 
prove to attract more people back to agriculture. 

In Britain, the emphasis must be largely on dairy farming 
and particularly on liquid milk. Unless considerable improve- 
ments in yields is obtained, the domestic production of butter 
and cheese is unlikely to regain its pre-war level. “It is even 
problematical whether home-produced meat will again be avail- 
able in adequate quantities. Small baby beef finished off at 
10 cwt. in 18 rhonths, would be ideal for the British economy ; 
but nowadays that would only be possible, firstly by the provi- 
sion of a sufficient number of store cattle from an outside source 
(for example, from Eire), secondly by a rapid reversion from 
arable to cattle and sheep farming and thirdly by the adequate 
provision of artificial feeds. In any case, the existence of a large 
dairy herd in Britain will increase the available supplies of veal 
and inferior cow-beef. 

The agricultural recovery in certain European countries has 
been amazing, but the overall position is still far from satis- 
factory. The grain areas of the eastern states and the dairy 
produce of the Baltic countries have been re-directed to Russia 
and therefore tantamount to a loss to the world market. The 
Soviet Union has an exportable surplus only when it is politi- 
cally necessary. This year, it is estimated that Europe will 
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require some 25 million tons of bread-grains from outside 
sources and a further 5 million tons of feed grains. 

The major gtain problem at the moment is one of shipment. 
The United States is finding it extremely difficult to maintain 
deliveries, which are already well behind schedule. The pres- 
sure of the high level of industrial activity on the transportation 
system is undoubtedly a factor, but there also seems to be from 
‘time to time a recurrent shortage of shipping space. This is 
cerfainly true of Argentina. On the whole, however, from 1949 
onwards, the world grain position should improve. 

Unfortunately the same is not so true of the livestock situa- 
tion, covering meat and dairy produce. Owing to long-term nature 
of trends, and the fact that supplies of feed will not be adequate 
until about 1950, ‘there is little hope for supplies. being adequate 
to enable rationing to be abandoned before about 1952. 

Underlying gloomy prognostications such as this, however, 
there is one large assumption that it is as well to bring out into 
the open. This is that the level ‘of individnal demand for food 
will remain as high as it is today. The demand for. food’ is 
exceptionally high today in most countries, though its effects 
aré different. “In every country there is a tendency to 
take it for granted that this higher demand for food is a 
permanent and irreversible change, sanctified by a deliberate 
decision of statesmanship. But in fact, though political acts 
(such as the British food subsidies) have played some part, 
the high demand for food is mainly the result of hyper-full 
employment, of monetary inflation and of the shortage of other 
consumption goods. It is basically due to the fact that, in every 
country, the people have more money in their pockets than 
ever before and less to spend it on. 

. There is a certain compensation in this as in other economic 
affairs. If the world remains inflated and fully employed, it 
will continue to have food rationing in all but a few fortunate 
countries, and high prices for food there. But if—or when— 
the inflationary bubble is pricked, the world will be able to 
console itself to some degree by making a beginning with the 
dismantling of its apparatus of food control. 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


ACH summer London fills up with Britons on leave from 
hotter climates. This year a contingent from Italy’s 
ex-colonies is included in the crowd. The sight serves as a 
reminder that, until further notice, the British Government is 
caretaking in Libya, Eritrea, and Somalia, at some expense to 
the British taxpayer. The present position is that their fate 
should have been settled by the Italian Treaty. But. the 
Big Four could not agree about it. The © Foreign 
Ministers therefore arranged in Paris last June that 
Ttaly should renounce sovereignty over the African terri- 
tories and that their future should be decided within a year of 
ratification of the peace treaty. Mr Bevin secured that, in the 
interests of continuity, British military administration should 
carry on. Finally, failing agreement, he and his colleagues agreed 
that they would refer their conundrum to the United Nations 
Assembly and abide by whatever decision it should take. This 
‘process of ratifying the Italian Treaty is not yet complete, 
‘though a simultaneous deposit of  ratifications now” seems 
imminent. The year of decision has thereferé not yet’ begun. 
All that has been agreed is that a Four-Power fact-finding mission 
shall leave for the territories wai oem back to the four ie 
Ministers. : 
' "The colonies concerned are “all wiePeetiis actyulsiGons upon 
‘which Mussolini Javished money and attention, not because they 
, Were economic assets—all three were liabilities—but because of 
his hunger for Empire.and. of his policy of»keeping «Italian 
emigrants on Italian soil.. The demographic results were not 


good. Libya, at Marshal Balbo’s zenith, housed 89,000 Italian 
officials and colonists as against 750,000 Arabs ; Eritrea—a 
stable little dependency until its economy was upset by misuse of 
the country as a base for the attack on Ethiopia—held some 
70,000 Italians as against 800,000 Eritreans. Somalia, which is 
an uhappetising desert, never accommodated more ‘than 3,000 
permanent Italian residents, now only anxious to escape the 
climate and get home again. Superficially these three lands 
have points in common. All flank the main trade and strategic 
route along the Mediterranean-Red Sea passage. All possess 
strategic possibilities and none of them has wealth to export. 

Libya is bound to perplex the Big Four the most because it 
is nearest to the shadow-line between East and West. Indeed, 
since’ President ‘Truman inaugurated: his Greek-Turkish: policy, 
it has been uncomfortably close to that line. At the same time 
it is the most discontented-of the three territories: For three 
years—from 1940 to: 1943—it prospered on lavish «spending, 
now -by Rommel’s soldiers, now by Montgomery’s., For two 
years after that it lived on hope :and—like the desert sheep—on 


the accumulated fat of its tail: Now that fat is exhausted, and 


Ciagtenss seenapilenty Aiagienty realigned -gipring : leat <cwintcs 
a really grave drought. . 

Thel deeuctl: disiniotsieds dee nensiguipcinan:ioesoi speirdepeaiieas 
been’ perpetuated by the British Military authorities,’ It:will be 
remembered that the Italians found thé Tripolitanians casier 
to conquer and to manage than the hardy; fanatical Senussi.of 
Cyrenaica. They ran Tripolitania as ‘part ‘of: metropolitan Jtaly 
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and settled there rather than in Cyrenaica’s. pleasanter hills. 
The Senussi hated Italy, and-helped the Desert Rats, For 

and other reasons the British 1 Jtiaye treated Cyrenaica as an 

and Tripolitania as ex-enemy territory. For instance, in 
Tripolitania 40,000 Italians have been allowed to remain; in 
Cyrenaica all are gone, In Tripolitania the Italian penal code 
is still administered in Italian courts ; Cyrenaica is ruled..in 
Arabic by British military decree. Yet even the Cyrenaicans do 
not like their fot. Both territories are influenced by Arab League 
propaganda and are bitterly disappointed that the welcome vic- 
tory of 1943 has not, brought them independence. . Both, would 
oppose by force any return of the Italians, .and this in spite of 
good relations between Italian farmers and Tripolitanian Arab 
labourers. Both are united in wishing that their country shall 
not be partitioned into two. The Cyrenaicans (who have no love 
for Egypt because of Egyptian treatment of the Senussi. during 
the war) want Libyan independence on a budget tobe balanced 
by leasing bases to gteat Powers. The Tripolitanians are divided 
into. parties that agree with this view and parties that favour 
some link with the Egyptian crown, 

The Eritreans are even more divided in their wishes because 
they are a more mixed bag from the standpoint of race, 
religion, language and history. They are neither so discon- 
tented nor so.anti-Italian as the Libyans, first because they were 
prosperous under Italy, and second because they are enjoying, 
under an all but forgetten British military administration that 
is running an economy in a teacup, a self-contained prosperity. 
They prefer to forget that this cannot last once general trade 
is resumed. The 20,000 Italians who remain in the territory 
include redundant techniciams and. are many of them unem- 
ployed and maintained in British relief camps, but the Eritreans 
are enjoying more schoolsand more business openings than 
they have ever known. ; 

Somalia presents a problem that is simpler from the stand- 
point of local wishes, but is: a political puzzle. Somali tribal 
lands extend over the three Somalilands, as well as into Kenya 
and the Ogaden province of Ethiopia. As the Wal-wal incident 
so memorably displayed, the tribes wander from one territory 
to the other according to seasonal and tribal rights to wells. 
The logical solution for them would be to place all under a 
single trusteeship. But when Mr Bevin suggested this, with 
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Britain as trustee, Mr Molotov rejoined that he was not going to 
subscribe to “ Solarging the, British Empire at the expense of 
Abyssinia.” i Rhu wa 

The Big Four are not the only outsiders with an interest in 
the problem. All the neighbours are anxious, some for a frontier 
adjustment, others for outright annexation. The Emperor of 
Ethiopia, for instance, claims the whole of Eritrea and Somalia. 
He is, backed by his band of admirers in this country regardless 
of the fact that to run Eritrea as it is now being run would cost 
one-fourth of Ethiopia’s total. annual revenue, which is 
£4,500,000 yearly. Similarly, Egypt, and indeed the whole of 
the Arab League, is interested in. the fate of Libya. If there is 
not to be independence, an Arab state will ask to be one of the 
trustees. France, on the. other border, is wholly opposed to 
Libyan independence out of understandable fear that this would 
upset Tunisia and Algeria. Britain is determined to Keep a 
promise to the Senussi—first given by Mr Eden in. 1942 and 
reiterated by Mr Bevin—that they shall “ never again fall under 
Italian dc miaation.” The Americans favour three international 
trusteeships. The British have an innate distike of manage- 
ment..of backward peoples by. a team that may not. be 


Last but not least of the interested parties is Italy, where an 
unemployed Ministry of the Colonies has not yet been dis- 
banded, and where the Italian residents in Tripoli are a direct 
and often poignant spur to a. continued. Italian interest. 
Naturally, there can be no question of restoring Italian 
sovereignty, Britain will not break its promise to the Senussi ; 
some sort of trusteeship there must be, yet no one of the Big 
Four will allow that any one of the others shall, be sole. trustee, 
What alternative remains? Only that of some form of inter- 
national trusteeship. Admittedly, there are very strong and 
valid objections to the principle of mixed administrations, Not 
all work with the relative smoothness of Tangier, and the 
British legitimately distrust organisations which parade Burope’s 
quarrels before African eyes. But given the impossibility of 
restoring Italian sovereignty and the equal impossibility of the 
Great Powers agreeing on a single trustee, a mixed administra- 
tion seems the only solution—except for. Eritrea—in which 
case there would be every reason for including some Italians in 
its working, particularly on the technical side. 

But the final decision is still some 

way off, and till it comes British mili- 
tary administration must pursue’ its 
thankless way. The work it has done 
should not be underrated. Caretakers 
are always expected to do a good job 
without spending on the fabric. It has 
throughout lacked funds, and lost good 
personnel through demobilisation, and 
has nevertheless produced at least in 
Eritrea a‘ stable economy, and in 
Tripolitania- a territory which, ‘until 
the’ drought, paid its way. A well- 
chosen mission of ¢xperts under Siz 
Bernard Reilly has just framed recom- 
mendations on the policy to be followed 
until settlement is reached: notably in 
regard to foodstuffs, imports, and the 
employment of more Arabs, including 
Egyptian technicians, in the Libyan 
administration. It thas ° increased 
schools, ‘taught husbandry and other 
crafts, and improved ,the lot of many 
Africans: In fact, both the staff and 
the peoples it cares’ for: would face the 
futute ‘in’ better ‘heart if ‘either knew 
where they were going to be in 1948, 
or 1940. 


4, 
Hm 
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NOTES OF 


There is a danger that a lot of ill-feeling will be stirred up 
abour the five-day week in coal, and this will not be improved by 
the empty threat of the restoration of work on six days. It is no use 
pretending that, because its results are disappointing, the five-day 
decision can be reversed. The five-day week in the mines must 
riow be accepted as permanent, and the miners, Mr Shinwell and 
the Coal Board must settle down to the. unspectacular, long-term 
job of producing more coal by more efficient technical manag<- 
ment, improved labour relations, and better planning. 

The trouble is that the issue of the five-day week has taken all 
the lnme-light, and as it was primarily a political-decision between 
the Government and the miners and was only connected second- 
arily with the nation’s needs for coal this winter and next, no one 
ought to be surprised at the results. The possibilities for improv- 
ing output by the shorter week have, however, nN so over- 
emphasised that the disappointment over the actual results is now 
made to look far greater than it should be. In point of fact, no 
one who knew the facts and made estimates in cold blood expected 
there to be anything but a fall in output. Given the same degree 
of mechanisation and the normal and very human attitudes to 
hard work, it was not to be expected that the initial enthusiasm 
could be maintained or that output on five days would equal that 
of six. As it is, a labour force of 699,000 in May, 1946, produced 
an average weekly output of 3,700,000 tons during a six-day week, 
and a labour force of 714,000 in May, 1947, has produced a weekly 
output of 3,500,000 tons during a five-day week. Improvements 
im manpower and management have thus all been swallowed up 
by the shorter week, 

It is still too early to compare the June figures with those of 
April, immediately before the introduction of the five-day week, 
but output has dropped fairly steadily since the first fine fervour 
of the early days of May, and it has dropped proportionately more 
in those areas or divisions with good output records. In areas 
where the record of absenteeism in the past has been good, weekly 
output has naturally been more affected by reducing the number 
of shifts than in areas where attendance on the sixth day was bad. 
In Yorkshire the swing has gone yet further: in April output was 
far below that of a year before ; it picked up, well in May and 
fell again seriously at Whitsun and has remained low since, thus 
showing only too clearly that exhortations for better, output 
which had a response at first are being cancelled out by 
the more deep-rooted difficulties of work in the mines. Neither 
manager nor miner really changed his spots when ownership 
changed hands, and there is a long up-hill battle to be fought 
while the Coal Board engenders a new atmosphere with a manage- 
ment competent to deal with both the technical and labour pro- 
blems before them. Great skill is needed, for, quite apart from the 
feuds of the past, the miner is intensely conservative, and will 
resent the necessary reorganisation of pit work evén if it is a 
nationalised board which is carrying it out. 


* * * 


£100 Million for the Colonies 


More light was thrown this week by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the new phase in Colonial development which 
was commented on in The Economist last week (page 969). A 
few years ago, the establishment of a Development Board for the 
Colonies was frequently canvassed unofficially. The Colonial 
Development Corporation, announced by Mr Creech Jones on 
Wednesday, will not have such a wide scope as was envisaged 
by the supporters of the Development Board, for it will be sub- 
ordinate both to the Colonial Office and the Colonial Govern- 
ments. But it has this much in common with the earlier pro- 
posal. They are both based on the realisation that ital on 
a far larger scale than is made available under the nial 
Development and Welfare Act is needed to raise the standard of 
living in the colonial empire. Moreover, although the new cor- 
poration will have to obtain the consent of the Colonial: Office 
and the Colonial Governments for its projects, it. will be. able, 
as the supporters of the Development Board urged, to take the 
eee in putting them forward. Here there will clearly have 

© be co-operation with other Government Departments as well. 
In fact, a two-way flow of ideas can be foreseen. The Ministry 


of Food may want more edible oils. and may suggest to the 
bina fen, they. coud he, pectanbty sunnl by a certain 
falahy: “Thee cokpomiir indy ame W8 dee “cotton growing 
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in a colony and will ask the Board of Trade whether there would 
be a market. 

It is envisaged that the corporation’s activities will be mainly 
concerned with agriculture which is in particular need of the 
application of capital on a large scale. But in all its undertakings 
the corporation is expected. to operate on commercial principles. 
It will be expected, that is, to make.a profit—at least over its 
whole operations, though the possibility of some losses cannot 
be ruled out any more than they can in private enterprise. It is 
not, moreover, intended.to supplant private enterprise—Mr 
Creech Jones emphasised this—but 10 supplement it, and he 
made the welcome declaration, coming from a Labour Minister, 
that the Government welcomed private investment in the Colonies 
provided it was in harmony with plans for social and economic 
development. 

There will thus be four channels through which capital, will 
reach the Colonies: ordinary, private investment ; the development 
corporations of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas) and the Standard Bank ; the public corporations owned by 
the Colonial Governments such as that which is to run the ex- 
enemy plantations in the Cameroons ; and now the new corpora- 
tion with its capital of £100 million—the £25 million needed for 
the East African groundnut, corporation, will be provided for 
separately. At long last, it seems, the third colonial system— 
—— — at raising the Colonies’ standard of living—is well 
aunch 


* * * 


Mr Attlee and the Civil Service 


There is no doubt that Mr Attlee’s emphasis in the House 
of Commons last Tuesday on the fine record of the Civil Service 
was timely and deserved ; for years the Civil Service has been 
the undefended butt of criticism, and the Prime Minister is ex- 
ceptional in the appreciations he gave to it, both this week and 
recently at the Labour Party Conference. But while agreeing 
with his tributes, it is impossible to feel satisfied with his state- 
ments about the future plans for reducing the size of the Civil 
Service. Ministerial and official committees have for six months 
been considering how to reduce the size of the Civil Service ; the 
upshot of their deliberations appears to be to expect no large 
reductions at the present time. 

This is really disturbing, because it shows that there has been 
no radical reconsideration of the systems of controls, nor of the 
internal organisation of the Civil Service. All the committees can 
have done is to chip a little here and allow a little easing there. 
The Civil Service on April 1,-1947, was only 13,000 lower than 
it was at its peak in 1943, and this after the war effort has been 
unwinding itself for nearly two years. It should have been 
possible to make some more positive statement about these wind- 
ing-up operations which Mr Attlee said were expected to reduce 
numbers by about 60,000.. But how soon? And why has - 
reduction not been more rapid ?. Nor is it any consolation to be 
told that 44,000 staff will be released when rationing and other 
controls come to an end, when no date can be given for these 
events and the onus for their continuance is put upon Parliament. 
The parliamentary machine is not designed to scrutinise the 
detailed systems of controls; the Government must take the 
initiative and they appear to be making no real effort to do so. 


* 


The impending increases in staff due to the absorption of 
the Relieving Officers into the Assistance Board, of the Friendly 
Societies into the Ministry of National Insurance and the county 
agricultural committees into the Ministry of eee are the 
inevitable corollary of recent legislation. But these changes 
might be the occasion for a considerable improvement in man- 
power statistics. The Ministry of Health has just issued a 
circular to local authorities eloquently imploring them to reduce 
the numbers of staff they employ and quoting—very uncon- 

vincingly—the example of the Civil, Service.. The darkest 


obscurity envelopes the figures for local government, and the 
most assiduous inquiries fail to illuminate the gloom. Double 
counting of individuals is known to happen, and a: local i i 
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be civil servants ; that is right, but who will account for their 
numbers ? The public should know whether an increase in local 
government staffs is mainly due to a desirable increase, for instance 
in the number of teachers, or to‘uridesirable increases in less useful 
fields. At present the global figure of a million local government 
servants conceals good and bad alike. 7 


* * * 


Convincing Mr Clayton 


Mr Clayton declared before he left Washington that his visit 
t0 Britain had no connection with the Marshall plan and indeed, 
there are enough economic problems outstanding between the 
two countries to occupy a week of discussion quite apart from 
the new problems raised by Mr Marshall’s offer and the Paris 
talks. The International Trade Conference at Geneva is reaching 
a crucial stage. Even more important, Britain’s dollar supplies 
are becoming critical. With the draining this week of $100 million, 
$1,700,000 are left of the US credit. Even though the coming into 
force pf the free convertibility clause on July 15th will probably 
not lead to an. immediate deterioration of the situation, there are 
some awkward problems ahead, among them, for instance, 
Canada’s increasing dollar shortage. 

In these conditions, it is essential that the British Government 
should convince Mr Clayton that with the best will in the world, 
the British are not going to be able to avoid a dollar crisis. Mr 
Dalton and Mr Bevin would speak,. however, with greater weight 
if there was not evidence of a certain levity in the Government’s 
attitude towards possible curtailments in the imports programme. 
The freeing of certain sections of teade has led to anomalies such 
as the use of dollars to purchase food supplies which could be 
obtained in soft currency. This fits imto the general American 
disapprobation of “discrimination,” but proves once again that 
world exchanges cannot yet be managed on the basis of theoreti- 
cally perfect free trade. The Government's decision to do nothing 
for the time being to cut food imports also has the: effect of 
masking, not only from the people of this country, but from 
the American producer the fact. that by the turn of the year. 
the dollars available to Britain for purchasing the products of 
American farms may have slid away. Yet until the Government 
stops hoping that something—a Marshall plan or whatever—will 
“tucn up,” can Mr Clayton be convinced of the threatening 
crisis in Britain’s overstrained economy? 

The Government’s. attitude is all the harder to grasp in view 
of the obvious uncertainties of the Marshal] offer. Mr Snyder, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, has reminded the world that 
sections of American opinion regard it as more an invitation 
to European self help than a guarantee of American support. And 
European self help is not a short term solution for Britain’s 
oncoming dollar crisis. One can only suppose that after all the 
Marshall offer was discussed by Mr Clayton in Downing Street. 
If so, it is to be hoped that he threw some light on one trouble- 
some point. Are any future British needs to be considered 
simply in the European context ? Is a European pool to be the 
only future source of aid and will Britain have to find its place 
in the European queue ? Or may the unique position the 
Commonwealth in American affairs entitle Britain to s®parate 
consideration ? 

* * * 


Left or Right in France ? 


Almost a chance has prevented M. Ramadier’s Government 
from being defeated on the issue of the desperately unpopular 
financial measures introduced to save the tottering franc (which 
are discussed in detail in a Note on page 1037). The Finance 
Commission of the Assembly rejected the proposals which included 
a large increase’ in ‘fares, the removal of the bread subsidy and a 
directly inflationary measure in the shape of raising the ceiling of 
advances authorised by the Bank of France to the Treasury. On 
reconsidering the issue, however, the Commission reluctantly re- 
versed its earlier vote, and the méasures were presented to the 
Assembly. Meanwhile, the news had come of the opening of the 
talks on European reconstruction in Paris. No one was anxious 
that France should’ be both host and delegate without a Govern- 
ment. And the harmless but rude workers’ demonstrations against 
the Assembly on Sunday’ stiffened the’ Deputies’ mood. In the 
event, they voted for the measures bya small majority. 

But clearly the crisis continues. Its essence is that the French 
economy is very nearly at a patting of rhe ways. There can be 
No restoration of stability, no increased consumption, ho genuine 
salvation of the frané unless the load of taxation is laid on those 
Who ‘can afford it—those who are making enormous profits ftom 
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the sale of food and drink or those who have accumulated private 
hoardings of gold ten times as great as the depleted reserves in 
the Bank of France. To increase the burden on the workers 
and“ the salaried classes is really indefensible—Mr Schumana 
admitted that the pressure on them was already iniquitous at the 
beginning of this year. But to. institute draconian measures 
against the bourgeoisie would lose M. Ramadier the votes of the 


Right which he needs to sustain’ his non-Gommunist 


ment Coalition and might paralyse still further the “free” sector 


of French production—which is still the major part of the French 
economy, 

But the organised workers are most unlikely to resign them- 
selves to the latest measures. Already the miners in the North 
are on strike ; there is evidence that the movement may. spread, 
and there can be no doubt of its political character. It is con- 
cerned not with wages but with the Government’s economic policy 
as a whole. The Communists are not likely to quieten the 
workers’ discontent, and the left wing of the Socialist Party may 
go with them and refuse M. Ramadier a vote of confidence next 
week. M. Ramadier is thus faced with the choice of governing 
France either with the Right or with the Left. Theré can be little 
Rishe that France has small hope of stability if she chooses the 

t. 


* * * 


Unhappy Birthday 


A second somewhat sombre birthday was celebrated by Uno 
on Thursday. Those public figures who took notice of it dis- 
creetly made no references to the principles and ideals that were 
established in the Charter thar was signed two years ago. Instead 
they referred, as did Sir Alexander Cadogan, to the fact that “the 
machinery has been established ; that machinery is now at work.” 
To feel satisfaction at this is fair enough, for the bringing together 
of non-political experts and civil servants to study all manner of 
economic, social and administrative problems does a lot of good, 
even when their discussions are prolonged and painful, as they 
have generally been in such bodies as the Military Staffs Com- 
mittee and the Economic and Social Council. Yet two years have 
not been enough to create the nucleus of a really first-class. inter- 
national secretariat that can be depended on to rise above national 
interest and the influence of individual governments. In this, and 
in other respects, Mr Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General of Uno, 
has not come up to expectations, and has won for his office little 
of the prestige it should enjoy. 

The ordinary man’s test of Uno is to ask whether it will be 
able to keep the peace, If he is told that Uno is really nothing 
more—in a crisis—-than the great Powers which belong to it, he 
asks why then is a United Nations Organisation necessary at alk 
The answer for the moment is that the Security Council has con- 
siderable. prestige among the smaller and more» quarrelsome 
governments which might embroil their Great. Power patrons by 
reckless and violent policies. The threat of an appeal by. the 
United States to the Security. Council quickly brought Marshal 
Tito to reason after his gunners had shot down two American 
aircraft, The fesling of obligation to use United Nations methods 
certainly restrained British naval officers from opening fire on the 
Albanian coastal batteries after the mining tragedy of the Corfu 
Strait. And there is just a possibility thar the Security Council’s 
commission of inquiry into the Greek frontier troubles will find 
a way of depriving the genuine Greek “ rebels ” and theit Jugoslav 
and Albanian auxiliaries of the kind of successes that the Sudeten 
Germans secured in pre-war Czechoslovakia, © ~ 

The report of the Greek Commission went before the Security 
Council yesterday. Nine of its’ eleven members—the Soviet and 
Polish representatives disagreeing—want to see new conventions 
on frontier conduct between Greece and her neighbours and a 
permanent Uno commission or commissioner to supervise their 
execution. If the Security Council can get the Russians to accept 


some such arrangement; and if a Uno commission ¢an in fact ' 


keep the Greck frontiers quiet, then faith in its ‘power to give 
justice and keep the peace will revive ‘a jittle. “It will ‘not revive 
a lot until the Military Staffs Committee show some signs of agree- 
ing on the kind of forces Uno should have ; above all, until some 
method has been found for supervising the development and use 
of atomic energy. © 

> * . 


Agriculture Bill in the Lords 


‘The debate on the second reading in the Lords of the Agr 
culture Bill did not break much new ground, except to call 
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tion to the difficult position of the agricultural landlord under the 
new dispensation. There is a real danger that the landlord will 
become, as he was variously called, a mere rent-receiver or mere 
cypher, unable without great difficulty to dispossess his tenant or to 
farm himself, or even to shape agricultural policy on his estate. His 
tenant camnot be stopped from erecting new capital equipment 
(se long as the Minister’s consent is obtained) for which the fand- 
lord subsequently becomes liable to compensation, while the land- 
Jord himself can be ordered’ by a’ county agricultural committee 
to erect new equipment. 

This was the gloomy picture that some peers painted, and there 
were suggestions that one way to stimulate the Jandlord’s initiative 
would be to permit higher rents. It is true enough’ that -agri- 
cultural rents in England today are no higher than’ seventy-five 
years ago, despite the great change in the value of money, and 
that the return on the capital invested is poor. ‘This fact is partly 
an indication of the need for new, up-to-date capital, and jit is also 
true that if the state, as is sometimes urged, were to provide 
part or all of the huge sum needed, rents would have to be sub- 
stantially raised. But the possibility of raising the ‘rent is also 
there for the landlord—if he can provide the capital to invest. 

‘The Bill continues in being. machinery for arbitration on dis- 
puted rents, so that it is difficult to accept the case put forward 
for the creation of special rent courts—although if the landlord 
were statutorily required to devote a minimum proportion of any 
rent increase to farm improvements, his difficulty in raising it 
might be lessened and efficiency increased. The low-level Of rents 
is largely a symptom of agricultural stagnation in recent years. 

In practice the control exercised by the county committees will 
not generally be so great as to prevent_or deter a landlord from 
improving his estate in his own way—if he has the means. and 
initiative to do so. But it is true that he may find it hard to get 
rid of an indifferent tenant. To increase the stability of tenure on 
English farms—already fairly great—may have some good psy- 
chological effect. Qut there is truth in Lord Bledisloe’s blunt 
warning that 


We have today a relatively low average standard of farm practice, 
but, like our farm. stock, we still have some of the best in the whole 
world, although nowadavs we also have some of the worst. I would 
venture to suggest that the Government courageously resist the 
temptation under this Bill to afford any fixity of tenure to people in 
the latter category. 


An Official Secret 


On June t1th, Dr Summerskill, Parliameniary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, revealed in a parliamentary answer that a 
monthly survey is made for her department of the domestic food 
consumption of a random sample of 900 families. That such a 
survey is undertaken is common knowledge. Indeed, an estimate 
ef £95,000 to cover. the cost appears in the Ministry of Food’s 
vote. Ip is also understandable that the. Ministry should use 
the survey. method. to. throw some light on how the controlled 
distribution of food affects. individual families, including people 
living alone. To what extent do people obtain their requirements 
ef calories from unrationed foods such as vegetables ? To what 
extent. do they. buy imported “luxury” fruits? To what extent 
does the food they buy and eat at home, as distinct from what 
is available to them in canteens. and resiaurants, fulfil their dietary 
needs 2 Clearly, if the Ministry can obtain reliable information 
en. these sort of questions, it is entitled to. 

But what is quite-inexplicable is why it. should not make the 
imformation, public, Amid.all.the recent arguments about whether 
the country’s diet .is adequate or. not, Mr (Surachey. never gave 
' the tesulis. shown, presumably, in. this survey, ...He.,selied, .as 
always, on the. amount of food, translated into. calories, made 
available for consumption and divided. by. the number..of.,con- 
sumers, This average figure of the food ;people,can, in.theory, 
obiain is clearly, nothing Jike se accurate as the amount -they 
actually buy... There is no. reason 40 suppose. that. the .suryey 
shows that. people are not nearly so well.fed .as; the, figures 
Mr Strachey does reveal make out.- But by withholding its .find- 
ings the Ministry only helps the cause of those who claim that 
Britain is. dying of. starvation....Dr Summerskill promised that 
members of Parliament who wanted to see the survey could do 
so. But repeated requests to the Ministry of Food have failed 
to secure a similar concession for the press...When public money 
to the £95,000. paid to the market research organisation that 
undertakes the survey should. be, added she cost of, the: atiniteay™ 
fficials who work on it—is to collect information of. 
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Out-of-Date Means Tests 


The ‘Jetter from the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes in The Times 
last week, besides raising a personal tragedy which, no doubt, 
will soon be effectively remedied, has called attention to a much 
wider problem. So, too, has the recemtly published Annual 
Report of the Poor Persons Committee of the Law Society and 
the Provincial Law Societies for the year 1946. The problem is 
the injustice inflicted on many by the retention of an out-moded 
monetary standard as a condition precedent to one form of relief 
or another. In the case of Mr Clynes it was a regulation adopted 
when‘a pension fund was set up for ex-MPs before the war. 
In the éase of the Poor Persons’ Committees it is the existence 
of an income-limit for the ‘granting “of facilities for’ assisted 
litigation to those unable to pay the full cost of professional assist- 
ance. The cost of living index has at least seen ‘to it that wages 
did respond to'a tise in the cost of Tiving. Parliament has done 
something to assist those granted pensions’ at a date when the 
pound was “worth’a’ good ‘deal’ more than’ it ‘is today. But these 
aré two cases—there others“in which a’‘rigid ‘standard, fair 
enough when etiponed, fs now an ‘instrumént causing’ mjustice. 
At the moment, in the tase’ of ‘assisted ‘litigation for the civilian 
population, no assistance ¢an be ‘given where the income of ‘the 
applicant exceeds £4 per week of where his ‘capital assets are 
worth ‘more than £50 and’ in the case of single people the Income 
limit is ¢ven lower. ‘Comparable instances are ‘the upper limits to 
the weekly sums which magistrates may order to ‘be paid in cases 
of''separation, or for the Support’ of illegitimate children. 

Another aspect of the sate “problem ‘arises under the Hire 
Purchasé¢ Act of 1938. When that Bill was before the Commons, 
to obtain agreement among the trade interests involved, it was 
agreed that the Act should only apply where the sum involved 
(with two exceptions) did not exceed £100. The argument was 
that as the Bill was designed to protect the working classes and 
as they rarely entered into commitments involving: more than 
£160 at any one time, the limit was‘fair and just: It may have 
been then. If it remains just now, it is only because it is im- 
possible for most people to obtain permission to buy £100 of 
new furniture at any ohe time, not because “{1oo is all that is 
needed to furnish a house. 

Some of these regulations can only be changed by Act of 
Parliament. Some can be altered by Ministerial order. In any 
case the moment has surely come when the Government should 
appoint a Departmental Committee to investigate the whole 
problem, ‘to list and publicise those cases where out-of-date 
monetary limits of this kind are causing injustices and to pro- 
pose remédies for their removal. 


* * * 
Montgomery on Mission 


The visit of Field-Marshal Monigo to Australia and 
New Zealand takes him via Palestine and India through a part of 
the world which may well become, as the years pass, a powerless 
area beside which the vacuum left by Germany’s defeat will seem 
negligible. With the two future Dominions of India uncertain in 
strength and loyalty, Burma still thinking of full independence, 
Ceylon moving towards Dominion status, South Africa hesitant 
and divided over its strategic interests, and with Australia 
engrossed in the problems of the Pacific, the security of the Indian 
Ocean and the nations fringing it is liable to become the business 
of nobody in particular. It is usual to say that the cdlotired 
peoples unconsciously—and in their calmer moments consciously 
—rely on British power and advice ; and it is reasonable to believe 
that in a crisis South Africa and Australia line up without hesita- 
tion beside Britain. But that is really not quite good enough. 

‘Economic: planning as. it is being practised in this country 
implies planning of-all vital resources and expenditure. It follows 
that imperial defence should: be planned to an extent which. was 
neither practicable nor. desirable before the: war... For. the share 
of it falling:to Britain. makes. tremendous demands. on manpower, 
industry, shipping, skill and mency, . Just .how.much has, never 
been properly assessed, and that is:typical of the rather vague way 
in which Ministers discuss the problem. _The,argument,.of the 
Labour, Party rebels who were routed.at. Margate, ill-documented 
and, strident though it was, has not been. properly answered. They 
asked: whether Britain could afford to be,a great Power on. present 

ms,; whether ,Britain’s, future 
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made for the protection of vast and vital interésts, “But supposing 

no future arrangements, whether international or regional, take 

shape in the next five years—is a huge share of the burden of 

effort still to fall on Britain? Is it not time to recognise—what 

all foreign governments for granted—that for strategic, 

econenee and power-political purposes the Commonwealth is one 
ower 

It is easy to understand the constitutional, historical and political 
reasons which make Ministers cough discreetly before broaching 
such an idea with the Dominions ; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why there should sometimes be fear and distrust in the 
Dominions of a British foreign policy which is so largely con- 
cerned with Europe, But for the next ten or fifteen years the only 
strategical problem likely seriously to worry the imperial staffs 
is not exclusively European: it presents itself in the Pacific, in 
India, in Persia, on the imperial route through the Mediterranean 
—as well as in Europe. 

The CIGS says that he is visiting India to discuss the future 
of the Indian army, and Australia and New Zealand to discuss 
training. It would be surprising, indeed alarming, if his attention 
were not also attracted to these questions, which remain 
very much as the Dominion Prime Ministers left them when 
they were in London just a year ago. If the CIGS can return 
from a courtesy visit to Moscow with suggestions for a revision 
of the Anglo-Soviet Alliance, it should not be difficult for him 
to return from Australia and New Zealand with suggestions that 
the Empire Ministers should resume discussions of the British 
Chiefs of Staff defence plan for the Commonwealth. 


* * . 


Bluff in Budapest 


_ The platitudinous statements of Mr Dinnyes, the new Hun- 
garian Premier, throw little light on the government’s intentions. 
He stresses the necessity of co-operation between peasants and 
workers, which has always been a slogan of the Small Farmers’ 
Party. The newly appointed seoretaries and members of. the 
Executive of the party belong to its left wing which far from 
representing the “true peasantry ” in contrast to the bourgeoisie, 
is led by middle class town intellectuals, The party’s new chair- 
man, Mr Dobi, has promised a purge from its ranks of “all who 
made common cause with the conspiracy in. their hearts, their 
ideology or their conduct.” This can of course be made to cover 
almost anything. 

The real cause of Nagy’s removal has-been stated with sur- 
prising frankness in the speeches of some Communist leaders. 
Vice-Premier Rakosi on 5th June stated “ we did not wish to be 
overtaken by the fate of France and Italy.” The Communist 
member of Parliament I. Kovacs, speaking in the provincial town 
Szolnok on 8th June, said that.“ the elique afound Nagy intended 
to evict the Communist Party from the Government once the 
Red Army had withdrawn,” and that the Foreign Minister 
Gyéngyéssy “while proclaiming friendship with the USSR, had 
sought contacts with the West.” 

In other words, if the leaders of a party, which possesses an 
absolute majority in a freely elected Parliament, decide that they 
will at some time in the future leave the coalition and form a 
government by themselves, they are committing a “ treasonable 
plot” against “ democracy.” If the government of the United 
States, one of the three victor powers represented on the Control 
Commission in Budapest, protests against the arrest by the 
Soviet authorities of a leading politician, or asks to see the 
“ confession” made by this politician which “inculpates” the 
dismissed Premier, that is intervention threatening Hungary’s 
independence. “Democracy” always means, the policy advo- 
cated by Communists and (as long as they “co-operate honestly ”) 
their Socialist allies. “Independence” is by definition any state 
of affairs approved by the Soviet Union, whose interests are ex 
hypothesi identical with Hungary’s. In the “popular democ- 
racies ” of Eastern Europe these words are consistently used with 
these meanings, and it is important that the western public should 
understand them. . 

The most revealing statement of intentions to date is the 
statement. of. the Socialist. Ries, the Minister of Justice, on pro- 

» restrictionsof the francl hco 
These will exclude all who have been “condemned for crimes 
against the Republic or "4 phrase which may: cover 


anyone temporarily interned by the police since 1945—and all 
relativés of such ‘persons “up to the degree of cousin” who have 
resided in the same house with them. The age of voting will 
also be raised from 21 to 22—an interesting comment on the 
claim of the Communist Party to have won the youth of Hungary. 


anchise for the forthcoming elections. 


1019 
Fifty-five Days te Go (i bag 

Lord Mountbatten’s tactics for covering the evacuation of 
the British Raj from India appear to consist in keeping every- 
body so busy that the new India will take shape before anyone 
has time to think about it and British official responsibility. can 
finally be unloaded while the going is still good. There is a 
sense of extreme urgency, for with the British control now so 
attenuated, there is a danger zone before the day of transfer and 
a serious upheaval before the day or a failure to carry through 
the arrangements for an. ordérly transfer would make a sorry 
conclusion to a tale which so far has turned out more happily 
than many observers of the Indian. scene dared to hope. To 
impress officials in New Delhi with the need for haste, the Viceroy 
has circulated a special desk. calendar with the warning on June 
22nd “55 days left in which to prepare for the transfer of power.” 
Outside the capital. the agreed plan is being rapidly carried out ; 
the Bengal and Punjab legislatures have both—as was expected— 
voted for partition, and the preparations for the North-west 
Frontier Province referendum are well advanced. Steps are being 
taken to provide Pakistan with the essentials of a capital city in 
Karachi, which is to be for the time being the seat of Mr Jinnah’s 
Government ; there is talk of. building later on a new city on the 
upper Indus to be called after Pakistan’s founder, 

The Viceroy’s calendar shows that the transition to Dominion 
Status is reckoned as the “ transfer of power,” as indeed it is, for 
the Viceroy thereafter will be able constitutionally to act only on 
the advice of the two Indian Governments. But it appears that 
June of next year remains the date for the final renunciation of 
sovereignty, after which Hindustan or Pakistan will be free to 
decide whether to leave the Commonwealth or not; until then 
they are to be Dominions—though, as a Domitiion can at any 
time in theory secede if it wants to, even this is hardly a restraint. 
Whether the two Indias will want to continue as Dominions will 
depend partly on their experience of the new relation in the 
coming months, partly also—and psychologically this is of vital 
importance—on whether a sufficient evolution can take place 
in English verbal usage. Indians do not like the term “ British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” because it seems to imply a British 
supremacy and Indians rightly poinr out that they are over 
three-quarters of the people in it. But why should it fot be 
called just “ the Commonwealth ” and why should not a Dominion 
be alternatively “a Commonwealth Nation”? There may be 
some distress at the shedding of the adjective “ British,” but some 
such adaptation of language is required if the desirable fact of 
voluntary association is to be finally separated from the idea of 
imperial rule. 


Greater Syria 


The Greater Syria project will, for the first time, be an elec- 
tion issue this summer. In the Syrian elections on July 7th the 
Government will have to contend with a strong opposition which 
will have the union of Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Palestine 
in a single state as its undeclared but generally recognised aim. 
The natural swing of popular feeling against the Government of 
the day has operated in Syria, together with more local causes, 
to divide the electorate, according to some estimates, about evenly 
for and against the Government. 

The present Governnent of Syria, although based on a com- 
paratively gmall landowning and merchant ¢lass, includes some of 
the most deservedly respected figures in Arab politics: President 
Shukri Quwatly, in particular, has always had a high reputation 
for personal integrity. Their prestige has, however, suffered from 
their two years of office. There are the usual economic difficulties 
aggravated by maladministration— bread in Damascus, capital of 
a wheat-exporting country, is twice the price of bread in Beirut, 
which imports it. There are the usual accusations of corruption. 
Above all, the stock grumble of Middle East rural populations 
against the neglect and inefficiency of the central Government is 
intensified in Syria by the separatist tendencies. of the Druze. and 
the Alaouites. 

But on the whole it may be doubted whether there will be a 
change of régime this time. Governments are apt to win elections 
in the Middle East as in the Balkans. In Syria the usual accusa- 
tions of rigging are being made, particularly in connection with 
eléctoral changes based on the recent census, which have had the 
effect of increasing the representation for Damascus, the strong- 
hold of the Government, to 21, and reducing that for Aleppo, an 
opposition centre, to 15. In 1942 the estimated popula of 
Aleppo was only slightly less © 
1938 it was greater. 
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As for Greater Syria, the fact that the project in its present 
form is a personal ambition of King Abdullah, which he has been 
purposefully pursuing since he was freed from British restraint 
over a year ago, does not necessarily disqualify it for Arabs, who 
still take a largely personal view*of tics, and who regard the 
Hashimites as the only unquestionably foyal Arab family. It 
does disqualify it for the present rulers of Syria, who have no 
desire to give up their present positien of power and privilege to 
2 king. In this they are supported by the Communists and other 
convinced Republicans, and it is; foteworthy that the Syrian 
opposition has Jeft it open whether their greater Syria is to be a 
monarchy or a Republic, 

Lebanese support for the Greater Syria project is mostly. con- 
centrated in the Moslem north and South, which would welcome 
any means of being rejoined to the Syrian hinterland from which 
they were detached by the French 27 years ago. The Lebanon 
proper, with its Christian majority, is so fearful in any case of 
the surrounding Moslem sea that it might make the best of a bad 
job by accepting the protection and respect for its rights which 
King Abdullah is believed personally to have offered. 


* * * 


Bargaining by. the Jews 


The Greater Syria project gains an added topicality from the 
United Nations inguiry in Palestine. In the event of’a partition 
of Palestine, it would offer a’means of disposing of the Arab part 
by joining it on to Greater Syria. ‘The royalist character of the 
project at present, however, is a complication, for though 
Abdullah has supporters in Palestine, they do not include ,the 
principal Arab leaders or the progressive youth. There are many 
who do not like the frequency with which Ministers are changed 
at Amman and who accuse him, rather unfairly, considering what 
~an oasis of good government Transjordan on the whole is, of 
subservience to Britain. He has also been much damaged in Arab 
eyes in the past by Zionist publicity favourable to him. 

The Jewish Agency’s public re-assertion this week of the 
demand, made originally at the Biltmore. Convention in New 
York in May; 1942, for a Jewish State over the whole of Palestine 
is not likely to affect the issue of partition one way or the other. 
lf there is any bargaining ro be done, the Oriental principle, which 
has always been followed in Palestine, is to raise the initial demand 
as high as possible, so that subsequent concessions may be less 
disastrous. And it was doubtless felt necessary to erase: amyim- 
pression of willingness to compromise which might' have been 
left by Mr Ben Gurion’s recent indiscretion, when he publicly 
admitted the possibility of partition, and for which he was officially 
reprimanded by the Jewish Agency Executive, of which he is a 
member. SMG es en 

Yet the main attraction of the Greater Syria pro ject is. not its 
iclation to the’ future of Palestine, on which the United Nations 
may take s other views, but, first, that it aims at re-joining 


what belongs together and. was arbitrarily divided up the 
Powers, and, secondly, that it can be accomplished pee. 


But apart ie the internal obstacles in the coyntries coric=rned, 
it has powerful opponents outside. 

In the Arab League charter there is .express..pravision for 
member states to entet into closer association with one another 
within the framework of the League. .Yet. every.such change 
would affect the balance of power. Any plan to increase the 
power of the Hashimite family. will be opposed by King. Ibn 
Saud, who is consequently a strong opponent of the Greater Syria 
project. Egypt, too, is against it, first, because it generally aligns 
self with Saudi-Arabia in League politics, secondly, because. it 
does not like Transjordan’s dependence on Britain and, thirdly, 
becanse Egypt’s own hegemony, which is the condition of its 
interest in the Arab League, might be threatened by a Hashimite 
Greater Syria im association with a Hashimite Iraq. 

The Foreign Office, as is understandable in view of the com- 
plications, has carefully kept out of the Greater Syria question. 
It now has a separate Legation in Damascus with a Minister of 
its own, instead of covering both ‘countries with a single Minister 
based on Beirut. Reiations with President Shukri Quwarli and 
his Government are excellent, as they are with King Abdullah and 
King Ibn Saud. British officials and advisers in different camps 
may sometimes find it difficult not to commit themselves one way 
or the other, but that is inevitable in the citcumstances, Britain 
has the best of all reasons for holding. aloof, that .of not knowing 
Udo Geer SO ee ee 
of the Greater Syria project or its failure. 
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Rbine and Moselle 


With Europe so mu More. 
not be in the best of taste reas with nott 
“and Moselles are at 


the prospect thar the great 

last to be released froma the ing se ‘of the Zone of Germany. 
It now seems highly probable that from Brrcibte Ist onwards 
some 200,000 hectolitres (4,400,000 gallons) of Rhine and Moselle 
wines, two-thirds of it Of good quality, will be on offer for export 
—if the dollars and the ie Sa available, And it is just possible 
that some may be exchangeable for st tepling. 

Some will certainly denounce roundly as-indecent at this time 
any interest in the thought of seeing and. tasting again the Hoch- 
heimers, Johannisbergexs, -Rupprechtbergers .and__ Berncastlers, 
Not so the Germans.of the Rhineland and their French: governors, 
who have torfind dollars to buy abroad over 25 per cent of their 
scanty rations, For the first quota of wine to. be released. should 
earn, between 10, and 15, million doWars, even on a pessimistic 
estimate ; and that means a contribution. of 11.01 12. per, cent 
towards’ the $90 million needed to pay for the imports scheduled 
in the French Zone. programme for the first, half of, this year. 
The French reckon that there afe*overnalf-a-mullion hectolitres of 
good wine in stock, an estimate based on a‘stocktaking by Germans, 
with allowance, made for oversights and lapses of memory—{or 
the wine-grower is like the peasant and likes to keep something in 
hand. 

Why have two years of occupation passed before this important 
export trade is tevived?. ‘The answer does credit to the good sense 
and honour of one set of French officials, and damage to the 
reputation of another.. In 1945:the first vengeful idea was that 
the handling of the Rhineland and Palatinate wines should be 
left to an Alsatian monopoly, Alsace having suffered severely from 
the war and the organised devastation of the German retreat. The 
first experiments with inferior wines turned into brandy or into 
table wines with French labels did no credit to anyone. The 
French authorities in the Coblenz area stoutly defended the good 
wines from the depredations of the monopoly, and after eighteen 
months of. dispute.“ froze” them... Further argument brought a 
victory for ‘the men on the spot, «and enlightenment spread so 
rapidly that there was even talk of forming an Allied body to 
distribute fairly this German treasure. Had there been a European 
Wine Commission, Mr Strachey would probably have had no 
difficulty about deciding how much Hock and Moselle Britain can 
afford ; he would have been given a ration. As it is he will 
face a difficult choice between austerity, the clamour of the clubs 
and the chance of we a good*turn to a hard-pressed part of 
Germany. It may be useful to recall that Laurence Sierne 
described Hock as “a good wine for curates.” 


‘than thirsty, it would 
1, hearty approval 


Shorter Notes 


In a debare in the House of Lords on June 25th, Lord Pakenham 
announced the Government’s acceptance of the Scarborough Com- 
mission’s report on the development of Slavonic, African and 
Oriental studies. Appropriate interdepartmental committees are 
being set up, and there will also be two sub-committees of the 
University Grants Committee, one to deal with developments on 
the African and Oriental side, the other on the Slavonic side. 
Revenue grants up to £125,000 will be provided for the universities 


in the academic year 1947-8, as well as grants for post-graduate 
studentships. 


* 


To help to ease London’s traffic congestion at the peak hours of 
travel, the London et See have arranged for a year’s 
experiment whereby about half of ‘their 4,400 staff will work from 
9 a.m. 10 4.30 p.m. (§ p.m. on Fridays) and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on 
Saturdays, and the other half will ‘work 9.36 am. to 5 p.m. 
(5.30 on Fridays) and 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays. The 
earlier hours will operate Pere for five of the Council’s 
departments. 
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Su satay ere 


OMPLETE distribution to meet the total needs of 
fad, the country depends on goods finding theit way 
Ou through all the widely-Scattered retail outlets. But 


these goods must be directed through some ‘channel, 


bought a and that is where the wholesale textile’ ‘distributor 


comes in. 

Through the wholesaler, who buys in bulk and carries 
stock according to. the standards laid down. by. the 
Wholesale Textile Association, the manufacturer ‘is 


relieved of much, costly detail and enstired 4. nation- 
wide distribution. 
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Issued in the interests of Economic Textile Distribution by 
Cc L fil £ K The Wholesale Textile Association; 75 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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FOR Aad CONCERNED IN_THE TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF COLONIES, PROTECTORATES ANO TRUST 
THE TERRITORIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
KENYA WN. RHODESIA NORTH BORNEO TANGANYIKA CYPRUS 
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STAM. offers 


Siam has been quick to recover from the effect of war and her abundant 



























natural resources are agate avatiable to British manufacturers. Export 
JULY. NUMBER 
PRINCIPAL. CONTENTS Cua oaie cee, seed feweees seed 
St. Helena’s Economic and Social Problems Sos Saeet 2 ee emg Hises & Reptite ne 
Need for expanding export trade Zircées ‘Sapphires Rubies 
Future of the Southern Pacific 


Powers co-operate for Islands’. benefit 
Oils and Oil Seeds from West Africa 
Special Mission's exhaustive report 
New Port Proposed for Tanganyika 
To provide facilities for groundnut scheme 
Aims and Methods of Colonial Development 
Production that would mitigate dollar shortage 
Colonies find New Markets at Olympia 
. Successful participation in B-LF. 


SIAM needs 


Reciprocal trading :is encouraged for the commercial and économie 
development of Siam, improvements in industeial and agricultural 
production arid thé statidard of living call for machinery and ee 
goods of all kinds... If you are interested in Siam as a macket; send 
your enquiries to :— 


SIAM MERCHANTS (London) LTD, ni 


can be arranged for the following commodities >— 
i 

| 

| 

the organisation devoted to two-way trading with Siam. 
1 

} 

i 


EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED: Write to-— : 
COR ei Snape Std fora SIAM. MERCHANTS (LONDON) LTD. 
ROUND THE COLONIAL, EMPIRE | Le ERTS AOS Dee LANgham 3186/1350, 


Cables. from Correspondents and-news in brief 
33, TOTHILL ST » WESTMINSTE R,LONDON, S.W.1 


Siam Merchants, 115a/1{Sb, Charoen K: Road, Bangkok, Siam. 
Sint ptchchones IV/Ak, Want abth Straet, Wout 


| Agents i at ‘Singapore, Rio de Janeito, Marseilles, cane — and. Oslo; 
‘SARANGI VCE A OSE A OTS NOREEN. LIE TIE IEEE REET 
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Letters to 


The Initiative in Europe 


Sir,—In your interesting leading article entitled “ ‘The Initiative 
in Europe,” you suggest that the European balance sheet should 
be drawn up not as a demand note for dollars, but as a list for 
concrete needs—wheat, coal, and machinery—because it would 
thus emphasise the interest of the American cotton growers, 
machine manufacturers, and farmers in securing a market for their 
products. May I suggest that such a balance sheet would also 
clarify thinking in Europe? It has become the practice of the 
extreme right and of the extreme left to speak of “ dollar domina- 
tion” and “ dollar diplomacy ”.as.if.the dollar were something 
which had a meaning in itself, and did not represent the concrete 
things of which you speak. When a leading politician says that 
“We do not want American dollars” his words seem to make 
sense, bur if they are translated into the statement that “We do 
not want American food and machinery” they appear to be less 
reasonable. 

Two unfortunate consequences follew from the present prac- 
tice of speaking in terms of the dollar. The first is the creation 
of a prejudice against the United States of which most Americans 
are conscious. The money-lender has always been unpopular, 
and therefore a country which lends money will inevitably be 
regarded in an unfavourable light. On the other hand, a person 
who lends or gives food and other supplies to those who are in 
immediate need of them is regarded as a good Samaritan. As long 
as American aid is stated in terms of dollars the first point of view 
will be emphasised, but if it is described in concrete terms then 
the actual help which the United States may give will be more 
clearly realised. 

The second unfortunate consequence of speaking in terms of 
the dollar is that the average European fails to realise that the 
Marshal plan does call for a definite sacrifice on the part of the 
United States. American gold and paper dollars may be almost 
limitless, but the concrete goods which they represent are not. 
If the United States were to send over sufficient wheat, meat, and 
fats to feed Europe adequately there would be a marked stringency 
at home. The problem therefore is not the comparatively simple 
one of making a loan of dollars, but the difficult one of determining 
to what extent the American people are prepared to limit their 
own consumption in the interest of the less fortunate people of 
other countries. I believe that the American people will be the 
more ready to do this if the Europeans make it clear that they 
understand what the United States is being asked to do.—Yours 
faithfully, A. L. GoopHART 


University College, Oxford 


Juvenile Employment 


Sir,—This article last week poses the question, “Whence is 
the employer to derive this labour force? ”.i.e., the labour force 
necessary to perform the dull routine jobs of an economy which 
has pushed division of labour to an extreme limit. Ly the light 
of the statistics presented and on the genefal trend of the article 
the question seems unanswerable, but surely the solution lies 
in the increasing rationalisation and mechanisation of the jobs 
in question, to which only scant attention is paid in the article. 

On the assumption that the juvenile labour force of 1958 is to 
be less than half that of 1938, firms will have to examine their 
present systems of working with a view to eliminating all non- 
essential tasks and reducing essential tasks to a minimum. There 
is stil] enormous scope for the introduction of more efficient 
working methods, and generally the more routine and uninterest- 
ing a job appears the more likely is it that it can be performed 
by a machine—the old wasteful method of sticking stamps on 
envelopes can be replaced by machine-franking ; the addressing 
of envelopes can be done by addressograph machines or perhaps 
eliminated by using window envelopes; and ably the 
boys. who have acquired a higher education through extended 
schooling and service training wili not require such a lengthy 
period of apprenticeship. 

If our industry and commerce could be further rationalised 
and raised to a higher pitch of efficiency a juvenile labour force 
of just over two millions in Gn te dome to Sor ont ae 
with the jobs which sull require to ne ; and gifls.— - 
Yours sdatote: . _ AR Sine an 

42 Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh , 
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the Editor™_ 
‘The War in Manchuria 


Sirn,—I would like to challenge the statement in your article 

on June 21st that “the Communists would not be established 
in Manchuria at all if Russia had honestly carried out the terms 
of the 1945 treaty. . . .” In fact, there was a considerable amount 
of Communist organisation in Manchuria long before the end 
of the war. Eighth Route Army guerilla organisations started to 
expand into. Manchuria in 1941, amd by the end of the war 
covered a:large part of Jehol and southern Liaoning provinces. 
Besides the Eighth Route Army there was Chou Pao-chung’s 
“United Northeastern Army,” which had developed from some 
of the original guerilla groups in the early 1930s. This claimed 
to have controlled a force of 300,000 in 1938, though, by the end 
of the war, it had been driven back to guerilla areas in the north- 
east of Manchuria, 
_ The Russians allowed these local organisations to develop but 
in August, 1945, they actually disarmed some regular Eighth 
Route Army units that tried to penetrate into uria and, 
at the beginning of September, Russian officers flew to Yenan 
to request Communist headquarters to stop any further attempts 
to move regular troops into areas held by the Russians. 

The Russians..could.actually haye given the, Communisis the 
whole of Manchuria with a large armaments industry in working 
order simply by evacuating wuria, without looting Man- 
churian industry, at the. end of the three month period agreed in 
the original treaty. Even with the free use of Dairen it is unlikely 
that the Kuomintang could have got large forces into Manchuria 
in November, 1945. 

In fact the Kuomintang could only move its armies 10 the 
North with American assistance and, up to the beginning of 
1946, the Kuomintang position in North China depended very 
largely on support from the Japanese. It would, therefore, be 
more accurate to say that, if the Americans had honestly kept 


From The Economist of 1847 


June 26, 1847 
STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. Part I and IJ. By 
the Rev. G. R, GieiG. Murray’s Home and Colonial 
Library. 
WE are surprised, after having heard and read of the battle 
of Waterloo for the best part of a life, atthe freshness Mr 
Gleig has mone to the tragic story. His descriptions are 
at once vivid and exact. They will be read with pleasure 
by the civilian, and will be studied by the soldier. He 
seems to have neglected no source of information, and has 
made his book as complete as it is interesting. Whatever 
may be the cause in which men are it is impossible 
to avoid feeling sympathy with hero& achievements. We 
admire the moral grandeur we have no desire to imitate, and 
can scarcely feel less respect for the noble exertions of the 
discomfited enemy than for those of the victorious friend. 
Indeed, at this distance of time, when we know nothing of 
what might have been the consequences of defeat, and fancy 
we have derived either for England or her allies but little 
solid advantage from victory, we feel almost as much sym- 
oa with the struggling emperor as his stern conqueror. 
' If the former was fighting only for his personal aggrandise- 
ment, we never fancy the latter, sympathising with the 
millions, and exerting his. consummate skill to raise the 
crushed masses into. life and intellect. Wellington ever 
marched in the cold path of duty to his sovereign and 
attachment to his order, and never once strayed on the side 
of popularity, He never fought the battles of the people. - 
His great opponent was originally their hero, and only be- 
_ came the despot when he had seized the power which others 
had claimed by birth and for centuries,.... . The story has, 
however, many charms. It was the last great battle in | 
Europe. It decided the fate’ of many kingdoms.” It was 
fought, on both sides, with great skill and great courage. It 
kindles all our sympathies, moral*and political... Mr 
Gleig’s spirited narrative will make ity:mow that it is passing 
away from the recollection of the living, ion, and 
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to their declared policy of disarming the Japanese and not inter- 
vening in the civil war, Chiang Kai-shek’s- forces would not be 
established in either Manchuria or North pas faithfully, 


Balliol College, Oxford 


[The text of the Sino-Soviet Treaty makes it quite clear that Russia 
bound itself to recognise only the Nanking (then Chungking) Govern- 
eas as ie eninee we to wecheim oe over in Manchuria; 

ence, on sis Of its own i it had no right to allow 
forces hostile to that Government (whether they came originally from 
inside or outside Manchuria) to “develop,” as Mr, Lindsay puts it, 
and equip themselves with war material surrendered to Russia. If 
the Russians had not done this and had allowed the tse of Dairen, 
there is no reason why the Chinese Government should not have put 
enough troops into Manchuria in three months for an effective 
occupation, for the Communists’ local organisation’ in Manchuria 
before the Japanese surrender was not at. all comparable to their hold 
on Hopei or Shantung.—Epiror,] 


Colonial Development 


Sir,—In your issue of June 21st, discussing the new phase in 
colonial development, you point to a number of grounds for 
objection. There is one which you have omitted to mention 
which, although not of immediate importance, may develop very 
serious consequences in the future. If, as is to be presumed, 
the capital for these new development schemes is to be found 
from the United Kingdom Treasury and the United Kingdom 
Government is constituted the sole buyer on the bulk purchase 
principle, the colonies concerned; ‘especially the smaller ones, will 
become economically the dependents of Whitehall. Indeed, the 
hold upon these colonies is likely to become so tight that they will 
lose their economic identity altogether. The conception of 
colonies as partners within the British Empire which has been 
gaining rapid headway during the last few years will thus dis- 
appear, for we appear to be going back some three hundred years, 
to the time’ when colonies were regarded simply as supply depots 
for the mother country. —Yours faithfully, WA. WELLS, 

News Editor, Empire Industries Association. 

9 Victoria Street, S.W.r. , 


Books and 


If Roosevelt Had Lived 


“Where are We Heading?”” By Sumner Welles. Hamish 
Hamilton, 334 pages. 15s. 

It is always a hazard to write a study of contemporary inter- 
national politics, The flow of events is so rapid that the book is 
in danger of being out-of-date almost before it is published. 
It cannot be said that history has been very kind to Mr. 
Sumner Welles. It is not his fault thar the enunciation 
of the Truman Doctrine followed the publication of his book in 
the United States, or that the Marshall plan was announced 
within a week or so of the book’s appearance in this country. But 
inevitably the value of his comments is much reduced by this 
unfortunate piec: of timing. 

A more sérious criticism is, however, that his study does not 
really cither lead up to or throw light on the two major events 
in recent American history. The Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall plan are, after all, only two more attempts to deal with 
the world’s most intricate and intractable problems—American- 
Soviet relations and fhe restoration of world prosperity. But 
Mr Sumner Welles’s rather discursive comments on five eee 
of international diplomacy does little to concentrate attention 
heat aie nek peck and does not throw much light on 

i reactions to them. 

ge vital field of American-Soviet relations, Mr Welles does 
very rightly insist that the choice between one world and two 
worlds is the most fateful choice mankind has to make, and he 
sees the relationship between America and Russia as the key to 
the future of the United Nations. He also has some pages of 
sympathetic and imaginative understanding of Russia’s difficulties 
and historical weaknesses which are a welcome change from the 
hysterical condemnation of all things Russian which seems to be 
the common coin of politics in the United States to-day. But 
do his solutions for improving Russo-American relations take us 
very much further? _ His. chief thesis is that all might have been 
well if President Roosevelt had, lived. , The, President had pat 
lished a good personal relationship of confidence with Stalin. 

‘this basis he would have secured Russia’s friendship by firmness 


OM Io St OO 


Communism in Eastern Europe 


_ Str,—Allow me to ‘point out an inaccuracy in your special 
correspondent’s article*in yout issue of June 14th, when he writes 
that “ Czechoslovakia was the only. country east of Germany where 
Communists experienced -political ircedom between the wars. 
Elsewhere, though there were brief parliamentary periods when 
some of the opponents of the old regimes were able to criticise, 
the Communists were always outside the Jaw.” 

The above was certainly not the case in Greece. From 1926- 
1936 the Communist Party enjoyed complete freedom, and 
actually had 15 seats in the Chamber elected at the elections of 
January 26, 1936. In fact, in the Chamber in. question, they 
held a commanding position owing to the two main bourgeois 
blocs being evenly balanced. During the same period (1926-1936) 
Communists were elected as mayors in three of the princi 
Macedonian cities—at Salonika (Patrikios), Cavalla (Partsalides) 
and Serres (Menychtas). 

It was only after August 4, 1936, the date when the parliament- 
ary regime was abrogated by Metaxas, that the Communist Party, 
together with all other political parties in Greece, was. suppressed. 
— Yours faithfully, 

A. A, Paiits 

Greek Government Offices, 34 Hyde Park Square, W.2 


Day Nurseries 


Six,—In your issue of June 21st in “ Shorter Notes,” you state 
that at the present time about 63,000 babies are in the nurseries 
and therefore presumably about 63,000 mothers are enabled to 
go into industry. May I point out that approximately 12,600 
attendants (probably an under estimate) are required to look after 
these babies so that the net effect of the nurseries is considerably 
smaller than you imply. Furthermore, these younger unmarried 
women would often be of more value than the mother of a 
family who so often has to stay away-from work.—Yours faithfully, 


16 Bishopswood Road, Highgate, N.6 M. N. Hitr 


Publications 


on principle (for instance, the points of the Atlantic Charter) and 
flexibility and patience on detail. Once the President died, Mr 
Welles avers that confidence vanished, and that Mr Byrnes, by 
a mixture of appeasement and stubbornness, brought out the worst 
in Russian diplomacy. 

Now, one may well’ deplore, with Mr Welles, the tenure of 
office of Mr James Byrnes. But éven with better relationships, 
the diplomatic exchanges might have proved equally abortive. 
One factor which might have made a tremendous difference to 
the Russians’ attitude—the offer-of a large loan for reconstruction 
from America—was broached as eafly as 1943, and President 
Roosevelt's successors cannot be. blamed for the fact .that this 
opportunity was allowed to slip, Mr Welles does not mention' 
this point. 

This omission is part of a wider omission—the author’s relative 
lack ‘of interest in the economic dilemma facing Europe and the 
world: “There is nothing in Mr Welles’s pages to suggest the 
onset of the tremendous dollar crisis which has occasioned the 
Marshall offer. Mr Welles mentions with ‘approval the various 
American moves to restore a world-wide system of free trade—the 
setting up of the World Bank, the ITO, and the Import-Export: 
Bank, the extending of the loan to Britain. But he mentions none 
of the obstacles to sane economic relations between America and 
the world and, by an almost Freudian lapse, his own reference 
(on page 289) to the basic difficulty—that the United States must 
“recognise the need, for her own long-range benefit as well as 
for the shorter range requirements of general world recovery, of, 
becoming increasingly an importing country ”—is rendered com- 
pletely meaningless by reading “becoming an increasingly 
important country.” ae: o 

The direction in which Mr. Welles wants the world to lead— 
one world based on the United Nations and on freedom and on 
rising. standards. of living—is one which all liberal men will: 
welcome, Equally they share his fear—that ES thee division 
of she, world and. atomic. war,smay, lie, aad Bub, they. Sans 10. 
know how to get from here, with all its fears, to there—where, 
some hope lies.. But Mr Welles has not shown. | nse a very, 
constructive guide to this journey. Ef! an 
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National ‘Labour: Policy 


‘A National Labor Policy.” By Harold W, Metz and Meyer 

Jacebstein. The Brookings Institution. 164 pages, $2.52 
READERS of this book will fail to find in n the Key to the present 
crisis in America over the new Labour Bill, for it gives only half 
the picture. 

In 1945 the Brookings Institution putlished The Labor Policy 
of The Federal Government by Mr Metz. Within a year of its 
publication the wartime structure of labour controls had collapsed ; 
the War Labour Board was abolished and its successor, the Wage 
Stabilisation Board, was short-lived. The ‘eountry was thrown 
back on the machinery and policies’ left over from the New 
Deal, notably the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wagner Act. 
By the time 1046 was over, with its hectic succession of industrial 
disputes in almost every imdustfy, it was apparent to everyone 
extept trade union leaders that such machinery and policies were 
inadequate. What was lacking was agreement on what should 
take their place. This further Brookings ‘study is an ‘attémpt to 
formulate a policy, based on the facts in the earlier volume, and 
not too obviously ‘biased in favour of anv of the contesting 
patties. 

The authors advocate, not surprisingly, many of the measures 
which the present Congress has attempted to embody in its 
present Labour Bill. They would ban the closed shop, outlaw 
jurisdictional, sympathetic and “ feather-bedding ” strikes, make 
unions suable for violating their agreements, reform the consti- 
tution and powers of the National Labour Relations Board and 
take the Conciliation Service out of the Department of Labour. 
They would even go further than Congress by forbidding industry 
wide bargaining powers and by reviving the injunction. For all 
these proposals they have little difficulty m elaborating a theoretical 
justification based on a series of premises abour national and 
communal interests. The trouble about such an approach is 
that it is precisely the lack of adequate agreement on the priorities 
of national need that is at the roor of the present discontents, and 
the authors’ major premise-—that productive efficiency is the final 
determinant of a labour policy—is not accepted by organised 
Jabour in the United States. The union revolt now going ‘on 
against the “slave labour” Bill passed over the President’s veto 
is the measure of the authors’ failure to come to grips with the 
human factor in American labour relations. In yiew.of the known 
difficulty of securing the acceptance by labour of such curbs on 
is power—the authors quote many instances of the political 
bargaining strength of labour—it is a pity that this study did 
not explore the advantages to be derived by labour itself from 
certain reforms, such as the abolition of restrictive practices, and 
the imposition of certain democratic internal controls on wade 
unions. As it is, the reader is left with a certain sense of unreality, 
even futility, about proposals whose abstract justice makes little 
contact with political practicality. 


Election Retrospéct 


“The British General Election 1945.” Ey R. B. McCallam 
and Alison Readman. Oxford University Press. 131 pages. 
18s, 


In its quiet way this is a fascinating book. It differs. radically 
from the usual highly coloured. partisan. descriptions of election 
events by being a serious and impartial attempt. to. analyse. the 
termper of the public, the propaganda of the parties, the attitude 
of the press, the machinery of elections, and the. day to day 
crescendo of excitement of a British General Election. . The 
authors did the work as a.piece of sociological research. for 
Nuffield College, but in spite of this intentionally academic 
approach, the book catches and reflects much of the turbulent 
mood of the election weeks. 

Fiom the distance of nearly two years it is both amusing and 
interesting to be reminded of contemporary reactions 10 the Laski 
affair and to Mr Churchill’s speeches, of the changes of tactics 
of the two main parties as the campaign developed, and to have 
digested and assessed the part played by the. principal national 
newspapers. Time blurrs such .impressions quickly, and in any 
case no individual during his normal day’s work has thé oppor- 
tunity to cover the whole field in this way. It is the More the 
pity that, as the author$ themselves admit, their resources did 
not extend to a wide coverage of individual election ‘contests in 
the constituencies. Because they had only themselves to depend 
on the authors could only visit a handful, of constituencies, and 
these for only a day or two, so that they were necessarily” 
to a first hand description of only’a few meetings and ‘a tiny 
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sample of election campaigns. A much wider system of reports 
would have been a valuable supplement, and it is to be hopel that 
Nuffield ‘College will be able to provide more liberal funds next 
time a géneral election appears to be brewing. 

As the result of this limitation impressions of popular reactions 
had to be largely restricted to newspaper reports most of which 
had a strong political bias. Yet the most valuable aspect of the 
book is its impression of ‘political stability beneath the surface 
of propaganda, of the ‘reserves of common-sense possessed by 
the British public in the face of electioneering tactics, of the 
increasing significance of education among the electorate, and of 
the basic honesty of the whole election machine compared with 
systems abroad. One of the authors’ most interesting comments 
is on the. public’s complete confidence im an imnovation which 
allowed the ballot boxes to rémain uncounted for three weeks 
while the service votes came in.” In how few countries would 
political honesty have been so unquéstioningly’ assumed? ~ 


Nutrition. in Industry 


“Nutrition in Industry.” International Labour Office. Mont- 

real, 1946. P.S. King and Staples, London. 180 pages. 6s. 
THE report published by the International Labour Office on 
nutrition in industry is confined to a study of industrial canteen 
developments in three countri ‘United States and 
Great Britain. Nevertheless it makes a valuable contribution to 
the. study of a problem which has hitherto been largely ignored, 
but which is vitally important from the point of view of maintain- 
ing industrial health and productive. 

In many respects, che posision. and: ted: measures, sakem, in. the 
three countries. are surprisingly similar. In all three, little had 
been done before the war, apart from the efforts of the more 
far-secing employers, to provide feeding arrangements for their 
employees. In all three countries, the war gave a tremendous 
impetus’ to the development ‘of industrial canteens and showed 
that adequate, reasonably-priced meals on the job were an indis- 
pensable factor in maintaining industrial morale and raising | pro- 
duction, particularly when large numbers of “uprooted” war 
workers were involved. 

The report outlines. the steps taken by government and non- 
governmmemt agencies to develop canteens and improve nutri- 
tional standards in each country. In Canada and the United 
States this was done on a voluntary basis. In Britain, on the 
other hand, industrial canteens became compulsory at an early 
stage of the war, with the result that their number increased from 
1,650, mainly in larger works, in February, 1941, to 12,245 in 
larger and smaller works, building sites and docks, by March, 
1945. 

The great question for all three countries is whether the war- 
time advances can be incorporated into the nent industrial 
structure. In Britain, although the proportion of workers who 
use the facilities is often disappointingly small, there is no doubt 
that the factory canteen has come.to stay...In America, a large 
number of the employers who established canteens as a wartime 
emergency are prepared to continue the practice in the future. 
The ILO report is, as might be expected, very definitely in favour 
of the retention of industrial canteens and their extension as 
rapidly as possible to all works now without facilities. 

There is still need for further research on the subject, not only 
into the number and types of canteens, but into the diets and 
in particular to the relation of diet to industrial health and output. 
This is a task which the ILO, would we well, enpipped to 
undertake. 
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- AMERICAN. SURVEY ~~ => 


_ Congress and the Veto. 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


T= President’s power of veto, which derives from the first 
Article of the Constitution of the United States, is an 
essential part of the American system of government. It is 
a loaded gun given to every President by the founding fathers 
for the protection of the Union against the mob, . It must. be 
used sparingly—too frequent use: irritates even a President’s 
most dogged supporters—and is often most effective when merely 


pons. Mr Truman, intent on keeping the goodwill. of those 
publican leaders on whom he for his bi-partisan 
foreign policy, has been careful.in his handling of such a dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Every. Bill, after passing the two Houses of Congress, is 
sent to the White House for signature by, the President, who 
can do one of three things. He can do nothing—in which 
case the Bill becomes law at the end of ten days except at the 
end of a session, when inaction becomes the “ pocket veto.” 
He can sign it and the Bill- becomes law at once. Or he can 
send it back to whichever House originated the legislation with 
a message cepiatning ie objections. The Bill is then. recon- 
sidered and, if passed by a two-thirds majority of both Houses, 
becomes.law. The power to check given to the President is 
thus balanced by the power. to override him given to Congress. 

The veto. or a similar device is necessary to any: system of 
government in which the executive and the legislature. are 
separate and can belong to opposing parties. Where the 
executive springs from, and is a part of, the legislature, as in 
the English system, it is unnecessary ; defeat for the Govern- 
ment is followed by resignation. In the United States, neither 
President nor Congress can resign. No President can be 
expected to administer acts of which he disapproves without 
an effective method of protest. For this he is given the veto. 
Nor can a legislature be expected to watch its efforts destroyed 
without a means of redress. For this it is given the power of 
overriding the veto. 

Among: the objects ofthe Constitution. were, according: to 
the preamble, to “ establish justice” and “ secure the blessings 
of :liberty ”——but not to promote representative government, 
of which the signers were afraid. The House of Representa- 
tives was to be popularly elected, but the Senate was until 1913 
nominated by the State Legislatures, and the President (as he 
still is in theory) chosen by an electoral college of electors from 
each State who were to make their decision in objective: seclu- 
sion. Such a system was designed to ensure an aristocrat as 
President and an aristocratic Senate. It made passage of a 
popular Bill unlikely for, if accepted by the House, it:could be 
stopped in the Senate. Should: the: Senate nod,»the President 
stood as the last line of defence, armed with the veto. ~ This 
would delay the enemy until one-third of the Senators awoke 
to the danger and voted to uphold the President. 

There later developed, within the letter, but outside the 
spirit, of the Constitution, a method of electing the President 
by popular vote. Andrew Jackson was the first such President, 
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aman of the people, a departure’ from’ thé aristocratic tradition. 
In his hands the veto ceased to be a weapon of the established 
interests against the mob. Jackson used it to defend the com- 
mon people against attempts to encroach on their rights. In 
a famous message, to Gongress he said “It is to be regretted 
that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of govern- 
ment to their selfish purposes ... When the laws undertake . . . 
to make the rich richer . . . the humble members of society 
have a right to complain of the injustice of their government.” 
Such an idea astonished Congress, and Daniel Webster con- 
sidered that “It manifestly seeks to influence the. poor against 
the rich” which, indeed, it did, 


* 


Mr Traman has adopted the Jacksonian conception of the 
veto. He first used it on an important measure last summer 
while he still had nominal control of Congress. He returned 
to Congress what he considered to be an inadequate price 
control and rationing Bill and tried to rouse the people’ to 
come to their own rescue. The occasion was a proper one. 
The fight was between the people and their representatives, 
who were betraying them to pressure groups: But he was 
beaten for two reasons. He had vetoed a weak Bill in the: hope 
of getting a stronger one. Congress could and did refuse to 
give it to him. And the people,.tired of controls, had decided 
that they would rather pay too much than do without. 

Since that time he has been more careful and has avoided 
a major engagement until last week, Then the time came when 
he was forced to act. He vetoed the Tax Bill and the Labour 
Bill within a few days of cach other, Both vetoes.took courage 
at a time when Administration needed all its Congressional 
goodwill in readiness for developments in. the Marshall plan. 
The veto of the Tax Bill was sustained in the House— that is, the 
two-thirds majority necessary to override it was not forthcoming 
—but at the price of some bitterness from conservative sup- 
porters of the President’s foreign policy. It was'a:veto which 
could easily be misunderstood. Tax reductions are 
even if unjust in their application and almost every voter will 
be disappointed in his hopes of tax reliefcas’a result of the 
President’s action. Mr Truman has been rescued by Republi- 
can spokesmen who did their best to destroy their own case 
with: the people. Keeping their eyes firmly on their ‘financial 
backers; they complained of Mr Truman’s adherence to ‘the 
“now discredited New Deal spending’ philosophy,” thereby 
explaining better than Mr Truman himself: had done’ the 
nature of the Tax Bill he had killed. Republican leadership 
can be counted on to continue this form of aid to the Democrats. 

Fhe Labour Bill is a more delicate matter. Even Labour’s 
friends: have been disappointed at the irresponsibility of ‘its 
leadership since the end of the war and. there is).a) majority 
of the country in favour of some: legislation’ regulating its 
powers. Aware of this, the Republican majority wrote*an 
omnibus Bill carefully calculated to put the President on the 
spot. It isa repressive measure which nevertheless includes 
some of the features which’ were «generally “believed ‘ta’ be 
necéssary. It has’ the support of the Southern Democrats; now 
the majority of the President’s supporters in Congress, and 
it has easily been passed over the veto, making the President's 
gesture an empty one. But the gesture was necessary. Next 
year is election year and the support of Labour is: vital. if Mr 
Truman is to have any chance of re-election. a ssage of 
this’ Bill over his veto and! against the votes of the" 
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Congressmen from the big cities.can be counted on to show 
Labour which party is its true friend, and, it is hoped, will 
counter any tendency to support'a third party. 

When Congress adjourns at the end-of July and’ Mr Truman 
puts bis gun away he will be able to count the casualties. His 
weapon is an old one and sometimes backfires. If it has done 
so, the first victim may be the bi-partisan foreign policy and its 
latest child, the Marshall plan for the rehabilitation of Europe. 
Congress will not meet again until January unléss called to a 
special session. By the New Year it is thought that the im- 
minence of the presidential elections will make consideration 
of any such contentious measure as “ Aid to Europe ” impos- 
sible. If the Marshall plan becomes concrete a special session 
in the autumn is inevitable. The mood of Congress in such 
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circumstances is always doubtful. Men who intended to spend 
the autumn building up their next year’s campaign at home 
have a prejudice against any piece of legislation which has 
brought them back to Washington. Anger at the President’s 
success in stopping the Tax Bill will be mixed with triumphant 
bitterness over the episode of the Labour Bill. This will not 
be the atmosphere in which the Administration would want 
to introduce a plan for giving help to Europe on an unheard-of 
scale. "The President must have counted all these costs =a 
care. While he risked support for his foreign policy by hi 
vetoes he helped his own re-election, without which none of his 
policies would have any value. If he calls a special session he 
will present Congress with facts and fears gloomy enough ‘to 
give his legislation a good chance of success. 


Labour versus the Law 


ESPITE a gallant rearguard action by the Republican 

Senator Morse and by those Democratic Senators’ who 
still follow the President’s lead in labour matters, the Senate 
voted last Monday, by 68 votes to 25—6 more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds—to override the veto of the Taft-Hartley Labour 
Bill. What the unions have chosen to call the “slave labour ” 
Bill is now law, and the epidemic of unofficial strikes which 
greeted the news is an indication of how bitter feeling among 
union members is likely to be. The law which Mr Truman 
condemned as unworkable is to be put to the test, under the 
eyes of a “ watch-dog” committee of Congress, appointed to 
consider any amendments which may become necessary. _If the 
chairman of the Committee proves, as is suggested, to be Senator 
Ball, who fought hard for an even more drastic measure, the 
Admunistration will be allowed a minimum of discretion in 
administering the complex provisions of the new law. Congress 
has triumphantly celebrated the anniversary of the President’s 
veto of the Case Bill. 


Quite apart from its political implications, the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act is an event of aoe importance in the 
history of American labour legislation. “ rectifying the bias ” 
of present labour law, it substantially scan the Wagner Act 
and the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the corner-stones of labour’s 
rights; for the first time, a ‘detailed code of conduct for 
labour relations is drawn up. The balances of power between 
industry and labour, and between one labour union and another, 
are substantially shifted; the role of government in labour 
disputes has been enlarged, rather than. diminished, by a 
Republican . Congress. 

It is possible to argue that to legislate for union responsibility 
is futile; that no law can create the will to peace and production 
where it does not exist. But this is not the American approach : 
the United States is at once the most lawless and the most law- 
ridden country in the world. It is not even President 
Truman’s view: time and again he has argued that limited 
legislative reforms are necessary to deal with the problems of 
strikes ‘affecting the national welfare, jurisdictional and sympa- 
thetic strikes, and boycotts. The quarrel between Congress 
and President is less over ends than over means. 

The new law justifies to a sobering degree its designation as 
an omnibus Bill. Its avowed purpose is to minimise industrial 
strife by defining, under law, the responsibilities and privileges 
of labour and management, and their common duty to the com- 
munity. Nothing that could conceivably be relevant has been 
scamped. The right of labour to organise and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of its own choosing is expanded 
to include the right not to organise, except where the union 
shop has been accepted by the majority of the employees. After 
recapitulating the offences which constitute unfair labour prac- 
tices by an employer, the Bill breaks new ground by listing un- 
fair union practices: coercion of employees, either directly or 
through pressure on an employer; refusal to bargain 
tively; jurisdictional strikes. and boycotts; excessive initiation or 
union fees; “ featherbedding ” (restrictive) practices (in which 
a union forces an employer to pay for work not done, as is the 
cove ohen far Pebuie leases eamlecs ak canned music to hire 


stand-by orchestras who never play a note); and refusal to 
follow the procedure outlined to dimini ish strikes. The National 
Labour Board is given the right to secure injunctions to halt 
unfair labour practices on the part of either employers or 


_employees, but cases against unions must be given priority. 


The heart of the bill—if so sprawling an organism can be 


said to have any centre—is the procedure to encourage peaceful * 


settlement of disputes. The prescription is, briefly, the mixture 
as before, only more of it: the cooling-off period first used in 
the Smith-Connally anti-strike Act, but lengthened fo 60 or 90 
days instead of 30. During the 60-day period enjoined for 
the ordinary strike, no employee or employer may indulge in a 
stoppage; striking employees may be dismissed. In strikes 
threatening the national interest, exceptional measures are in- 
voked. The President may appoint a board of inquiry, which 
is to report purely on the facts, without recommendations; the 
Attorney-General may secure a court injunction preserving the 
status-quo for 80 days. At the end of that period, if no settle- 
ment is in sight, a secret ballot will be taken, asking pressingly 
of each employee whether he really wishes to reject the last offer 
made by the employer. This offer may, at the employer’s 
choice, be confined to a plant, or a region, or it may be industry- 
wide. The union has no similar freedom. To this extent; the 
discouragement of industry-wide bargaining still persists in the 
bill, despite the efforts of Senators Morse and Ives. If the vote 
is in favour of a strike, the President is then instructed to forward 
the facts, with such recommendations as he chooses to make, to 
Congress. What happens then is Senator Taft’s secret. 

In his veto message, the President is scornful of this solution, 
which is likely to make every big strike a political issue. He also 
argues, with some force, that the imposition ‘of a cooling-off 
period, for whatever period, does not diminish strikes, because 
it is founded on the unrealistic assumption that major strikes to- 
day are decided upon in a moment of passion. In fact, after the 
“ cooling-off ” period, workers almost invariably vote to support 
their leaders. But it is very difficult to think of an effective sub- 
stitute, and if the President has found one, he has not thought fit 
to divulge it. 

A very important and controversial section of the Bill gives the 
National Labour Relations Board the right to determine which 
are the appropriate unions for bargaining purposes. Craft and 
professional groups may not be forced, although they are per- 
mitted, to join mass production unions, and the Board is given 
the task of deciding what union is entitled to perform work in 
dispute. The Board, that is, will have the power of life and 
death over many unions; it is being thrown to the jurisdictional 
wolves. At the same time that Congress has imposed these and 
other vast responsibilities upon the Board (which now has, for 
example, the unenviable task of deciding a union fees are 
excessive) it has weakened the Board b iding that new 


appointments (the number of members raised ee to 5) 
must be approved by the Senate, an insistence which will make 
it harder to secure competent men; by ruling that it may not 
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agemcy diminished in resources will almost certainly create in- 
to.crable delay and bitter discontent... aa 

The chaos which may follow. the.carving up.of present. union 
empires (particularly those of some of the constituents of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations) will be increased by the 
ban on the closed shop, which particularly affects the American 
Federation of Labour, Over 4 million workers now enjoying 
the closed shop must, if they can, transfer to. the union shop, a 
form of security which provides that although the employer may 
hire a non-union man, he must join. the union within 30 days. 
This seems an insignificant change, but it involves. some of. the 
“booby traps” with which the law is lined. A union shop is 
permitted only if a majority of all qualified employees vote for 
it, not merely a majority of those taking part in the election. In 
other words abstention is a vote against union security. 

The Bill also makes unions—but not their individual mem- 
bers—tliable for damage suits by employers. Mr Truman pro- 
tests that this provision will discourage the signing of no-strike 
pledges like that recently concluded in the steel industry, because 
unions cannot guarantee that there will be no wildcat, unofficial 
strikes. But may it not also be true that if heavy damages are 
involved, unions will find some means of outlawing wild-cat 
strikes? And is not this observance of contracts the very mini- 
mum that unions should contribute toward industrial stability? 
It should be said that the authors of the bill are equally con- 
fused: they want strong unions able to enforce contracts, but 
they have cultivated every means of weakening the unions’ 
authority over their members. 

A provision which has aroused unreasonable objection from 
the President is the insistence that to enjoy the services and 
protection of the National Labour Relations Board, unions must 
file detailed statements of salaries paid, revenues, and expendi- 
ture. In view of the racketeering history of some unions, this 
is a reform long overdue, and if there is adequate assurance of 
secrecy, it should do well-run unions no harm. Five other pro- 
visions should receive brief mention. Government employees 
are forbidden to strike, and penalties on the model of Governor 
Dewey’s law in New York are imposed if they do. Union 
welfare funds are subject to regulation. Employers-are under no 
obligation to recognise foremen’s unions. No union may enjoy 
the privileges of collective bargaining unless all its officers sign 
statements that they are not Communists. A bad is imposed on 
contributions by corporations or by labour organisations to 
political parties (the CIO’s Political Action Committee is not, 
apparently, intended). 


* 


Like most omnibus measures, the Bill is a mixture of good and 
bad. It is neither as good as Senator Taft believes, nor as 
* shocking ” as President Truman endeavoured to show. No one 
can deny that it is capable of opening the door to many abuses. 
Whether these will materialise depends, first, on the central 


administration of the Act, and the character of the two new | 


mem! and secondly, on the good sense of American em- 
Sore The law will provide an acid test of how much Ameri- 
can management has learned since the days of Mr Herbert 
Hoover. If they so wish, employers can bleed the unions white 
by endless litigation; in any event, the new Act will prove, like 
the Wagner Act, to be a Bilt of full employment for the legal 
profession. Labour’s co-Operation is more doubtful; and by 
neglect of the human factor, and the realities of union life, the 
justifiable aims of many parts of the Bill will mot prevent it, in 
practice, from doing more harm than good to industrial peace. 
The union campaign to repeal the Act is in full swing; it is 
merely a continuation of the campaign to force a veto. There 
will be an immediate challenge of the constitutionality of the Act. 
Two probable results in union politics are fairly evident. The 
AFL appropriated $1,500,000, and actually spent $1 000,000, in 
the fruitless effort to defeat the bill.” It is a very short step now 
to the Creation of a political arm like the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee. The laboux federations now have a burning com- 
mon grtievance, =e must farther co-operation, if not outright 
r, | ! een two. ' by j ‘ ‘ oe 

In Britain it may be wondered whether this is mot America’s 
Taff Vale decision ; whethe- che Bill will not provide the final 
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spusto.a third party, The. answer is-almost:certainly negative; 
one of the. motives for the veto was to deprive the advocates of 
a third party of . precisely this issue. Realists:in the Labour 
movement know. that the only: chances of repeal or. substantial 
amendment lie with a Democratic victory; they would evaporate 
with the Republican triumph a third party would ensure. In 
his veto of the tax and labour bills, Mr Truman has returned 
to the Roosevelt design for victory. The Solid South can be 
offended, but as yet it cannot be alienated. The important thing 
is tO get out the vote in the big cities,.and ‘most of America’s 
15 million union members and their families will go to the polls 
next year to register their protest. Senator, Taft, who has given 
his name to the Bill, may not be so proud,of-its paternity when 
the squalling infant is thrust into his arms at next summer's 
Presidential Conventions, 


American Notes 
The Impact of Foreign Aid. 
Whatever else may be lacking, Congress and the President 
at least will not suffer from insufficient guidance on the probable 


impact of the Marshall plan upon the domestic economy. The 
President is so enthusiastic over Senator Vandenberg’s proposal 


for a bi-partisan committee, that he has made it triplets. Of the - 


three committees he has designated to study the limits within 
which American aid cam be safely extended, the most important 
is a non-partisan group of business, labour and financial leaders, 
headed by Mr Harriman, the Secretary of Commerce. More 
limited terms of reference are assigned to a committee of Specialists 
to be named by the Secretary of the Interior, and to the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. The fitst will study the effect 
on America’s nationdl resources, the second the impact of foreiga 
relief on the economy in general. None of these groups has the 
political cast contemplated by Senator Vandenberg in his insistence 
ona bi-partisan committee, but this fourth advisory body is fore- 
shadowed. by the President’s hearty support for a council made 
up of both Republicans and Democrats. 

The “ Aid Europe” plan is gaining new support, in some cases 
of doubtful-value. Mr Henry Wallace has at last made the sensa- 
tional discovery that the Marshall plan “is what I’ve been advo- 
cating all along.” This is a moment;which the Administration 
must have been awaiting with fear and trembling. Senator Byrd 
is a remforcement of quite ‘another colour. Long one of the 
most entrenched adyocates of economy at home, he is enthusi- 
astically developing the line that. it “ we adopt an expanded global 
venture,” We must tighten our belts at home, prepare to make 
sacrifices abroad, and face the need for continued high taxes. 
This is a gift horse that Mr Truman’s advisers will do well to 
look long in the mouth. 

The air of economic realism which probable opponents of the 
Marshall plan have adopted is the most remarkable aspect of its 
reception in the United. States, and the © Administration 
has wholeheartedly fallen in with the view. that an: in- 
ventory of American production and ‘resources is: an 
essential prerequisite to decision. This is a logical move ; it will 
certainly prove an essential link in formulating a policy which 
stands’ some chance with Congress. But until the reports ate in, 
it will be impossible to tell whether it is Mr Truman’s or Mr 
Hoover’s hand on the trigger of this uncertain weapon. 


* * * 
The Consumer Market 


To judge by the most recent business reports, there has been 
a fairly general disposition to. reconsider earlier conclusions, on 
the imminence of a business setback. The May employment 
figure, for example, touched a new peak at 59,8 millions, including 
1,500,000 Servicemen, and unemiployment, which a few weeks 
earlier had jooked like touching 3,000,000, was in fact held to 
below the 2,000,000 mark. Similarly, the April setback in 
the Reserve Board’s production index ws accounted for .in 
the full analysis by a decline in textile ourput—for long.a touchy 
spot—assisted in the main by stoppages following quite small 
labour disputes. 

Most omeead however, would still contend that industeial 
activity is maintaining a somewhat uneasy equilibrium at. the 
present high level, and a new round of forecasts for recession later. 
this year have followed from a survey of consumer buying plans in 
1947 by the Federal Reserve Board. A yeat ago a similar sutvey, 
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based on an extremely careful projection of sample consumer plans, 
led to consistent appeals by the Reserve Board for the comtinyance 
of high margin requirements for security deals, and for the reten- 
tion. of strong consumer credit: controls. .The predictions of per- 
sistent unflatiemary pressures were, in fact, so weil borne out that 
1947 estimates are now attracting the. more aitention. because they 
give official endorsement to the view that _pre-Christmas activity 
marked the peak of the buying spree, and that consumer buying 
will in future months be influenced far more by considerations 
of price and quality. 

Over the field of durable consumer goods generally, the survey 
suggests not only a decline in expenditure estimates, but a fall 
by comparison with actual dollar spend:ng in 1946. The -excep- 
tien, notably, is for automobiles, where the Reserve Board forecast 
confirms all trade suggestions that demand is still a very long way 
from saturation. Here, planned expenditures for 1946. totalled 
$5.5 billion, and actual purchases (of both new and used cars) 
totalled $4.6 bilhon—a reflection of the disappointing output total 
for the year. In 1947 consumers are apparently willing to spend 
at least $7 billion., For other selected durable goods, where 1946 
expenditures were for $4.2 billion, with actual purchases only 
very slightly below thax ievel, the 1947 estimate is for.$3 billion 
only, For houses in urban areas the shortfall on 1946 figures gives 
remarkable confirmation of recent trade reports. Here, planned 
purchases for 1946 totalled about $17.5, billion, with actual pur- 
chases at $14.5 billion. The range of 1947 ¢slimates is extremely 
wide—between $13.3 billion only and $26.2 billion. This very 
widespread uncertainty in the face of housing shortages more acute 
than at any previous period in turn reflects the general reaction 
from the sharp rise in building costs. 

* * * 
No Precise Forecast 


The Reserve Board has been careful to stress that the survey 
(only preliminary data are so far available on this side) cannot 
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represent any precise forecast of consumer expenditures. The 
1946 test gave a remarkably close correlation with total figures, 
but there were sharp variations on individual estimates owing, in 
the main; to durable goods shortages, But apart from the 
technical limitations of such a survey (based on 3,000. interviews 
as representative of a broad mass of 46 million “ spending units ”) 
results must be accepted as a split-second “ still ” in a continuously 
moying film where the scenery sometimes changes with discon- 
certing speed, It is a little surprising, for example, to find that 


fifty-five per cent of consumers questioned in 1947 believed in. 


the continuance of economic activity at or near the current level, 
against 35 per cent only last year. 


This quite general confidence in the future of business activity 
follows through to plans for future drafts on Savings, and for the 
extension of consumer credits. _Confining its survey to holdings of 
Federal securities and bank deposits, the Reserve Board found that 
liquid assets.on this definition increased by about $8 billion over 
1946. But this overall figure concealed a decline of about 
$10 billion among the Jower-income groups, of which nearly 
one-quarter expended all liquid assets in these forms. 


Another noteworthy feature is that about 40 per cent of savings 
were spent for day-to-day expenses, medical care and emergency 
items, a trend which suggests. that there is no great cause for satis- 
faction in the fact that the low-income group (units with less 
than $2,000 yearly) fell from 21,900,000 to 18,500,000. None the 
less, nearly 40 per cent of consumers questioned indicated their 
willingness to make fresh drafts on savings. Only 28 per cent were 
willing to declare their willingness to do so last year, although 
the proportion of dis-savers turned out, in fact, to ‘be about the 
same as the estimate for 1947. Nearly 40 per cent indicated their 
willingness to buy durable goods on credit (against 32 per cent 
actually borrowing in 1946), while more than 40 per cent of home 
buyers now wish to borrow 60 per cent. or more of the cost. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Burma— A Tragedy of Waste 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Rangoon) 


Ts resolution passed by the Constituent Assembly on Monday, 
June 16th, proclaiming a sovereign independent republic of 
Burma, had been expected ever since the powerful Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom. League had made public the details of its own 
draft constitution several weeks earlier. The League has some 
200 seats in the Assembly out of a total. for ministerial Burma 
of 210 ; and it struck many cbservers as significant that, at the 
opening meeting of the Assembly it was the flag of a political party 
that fiew over the assembly hall: the League’s. red flag with a 
yellow star, instead of the official Burma flag, the Union Jack with 
a peacock superimposed. , ; , 
A small number of educated Burmans, who have travelled and 
who appreciate the present unhappy condition of Burma and the 
inexperience of their countrymen, regret the resolution and would 
like to have seen Dominion status accepted at least for a few 
years. But the young nationalist leaders have been shouting full 
independence too long for them to go back at this stage. With- 
drawal of the claim would only have weakened their own position 
and strengthened thar of the Communists, and of the small Opposi- 
tion groups headed by U Saw, Dr Ba Maw and Thakin Ba Sein. 
Dominion Status has always been suspect to Indian and Burmese 
nationalists, the words “ dominion ”> connoting in their minds 
domination and “ status ” inferior status. ; All those ties of bloed, 
senument, language, tradit.on, and the symbolism of the Crown, 
which unite the English-speaking Dominions, do , not. exist. in 
Burma. If, immediately after the liberation of Burma, we had 
adopied bold policies and given freely then what. we have. been 
forced by threats to give now, the tale might have been a different 
one, The Burmese might have been content with Dominion 
Status, once, they discovered. what it really was. There existed 
then a great fund of goodwill towards the British which ‘was 
steadily dissipated during the 18 months culminating in the 





London conference of January. A man who saw this very clearly 
at the time was the present Viceroy ‘of India. 

Although they have felt compelled to go through with the resolu- 
tion of independence, nearly all the nationalist leaders under- 
stand the advantages to Burma of a close association with Great 
Britain. Their short tentire of office has’ made them aware of 
some of the complexities of administration. “Burma’s finances are 
in an unsound condition and the recent T Mission, while 
it agreed 10: meet most of the deficit for the present financial. year 
which ends on Seprember 30th, made no promises for the future. 
Burma, for several years to come, will require large military, naval 
and air force-missions ; the maintenance of adequate missions and 
of an army on the scale that .1s required, is beyond the present 
financial capacity of the country. Sponsorship before the manifoki 
international bodies rhat an independent Burma wll join is another 
advamtage that would accrue from a formal association with-some 
outside power. There is a deep-seated fear in Burma of Indian 
and Chinese pressure and economic penetration, and no particular 
urge towards reliance either on: the Soviet: Union or the United 
States. The obvious Power for Burma to turn to for help in these 
matters is Great Britain ;.as its political ,influence in Burma de- 
creases, its acceptability for this réle increases. The most experi- 
enced man the nationalist leaders. can. call upon, U Tin Tut, 
formerly in the ICS and now Minister without Portfolio in. the 
Interim Government is at present in England discussing these 

The exact implications of the resolution of independence remain 
to be seen. It should be noted that the wording. proclaims an 
independent republic, not an independent state. But.it-is difficult 
not to feel that the youngnationalist leaders: are trying to. have 
the best of both worlds; the glamour..and prestige of a sovereign 
republic and the material advantages of i 
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Commonwealth. The advantages to Burma are fairly obvious ; 
less so are the sdvantages to Britain. The attitude of Whitchafl 
during the coming ‘months is likely to be—and quite rightly— 
“What do we get out of all this?” Britain cannot be 

10 gO On putting money into Burma just for the sake of old times, 
nor is it in a position to do so. Its main need is for protection 
of commercial interests. At present the young nationalists seem 
hell-bent on pushing through schemes for nationalisation which 
will press hard on several of Britain’s main interests and which, if 
it be accepted that the most ‘important thing for Butma today is 
10 stimulate production and increase revenue, ate against the real 


interests of the country. 


Dacoity and Anarchy 


Burma today presents a tragic spectacle. - Its per capita wealth, 
in terms of the ratio between natural resources and population, is 
probably the highest of any country in Asia. It is a wagedy of 
waste, tragic because largely so unnecessary. The world is 
clamouring for Burma’s products, especially for. its rice, but the 
export surplus. from.the coming harvest -will..certainly not. be 
higher than the last (about one-quarter the pre-war surplus) and 
may be much lower. The failure to restore production can be 
attributed to.a single cause, the failure to restore law and order, 
Dacoity is still rampant, and in the Arakan the Communist Party 
is running what is virtually a parallel government, with its own 
administration and its own courts: The peasants will not work 
the outlying fields, timber contractors cannot reach the more 
distant forests, because of marauding gangs of well-armed men, 
many claiming allegiance to political parties and carrying out 

ression in their name. Operation Flush, the big combined 
wateary and civil operation that was put on earlier this year to 
try and curb dacoity in central Burma, is generally admitted to 
have achieved almost nothing. As soon as the troops were with- 
drawn the gangs filtered back. The operation failed because it 
was directed at the leaves, not at the roots, of this vicious growth. 
As long as private armies are permitted by law, as long as the 
League leaders concentrate on building up their own private army, 
the so-called People’s Volunteer Organisation (young village lads 
who in many districts are scarcély distinguishable from dacoits), 
and on weakening the hands of the police and all the normal 
agencies. which maintain order, so long will the present semi- 
anarchic conditions continue. Before the April elections it was 
said that the Government, composed of League leaders, was reluc- 
tant to take strong measures because of repercussions among the 
voters. The elections are over ‘and the! League has an over- 
whelming majority, but the situation is still allowed to drift, 

The administration is running down and that old freedom of 
civil servants from politics, which the British tried to maintain, 
has gone already. All appointments, even those formerly at the 
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discretion of District Commissioners, are now being made from 
the Home Ministry in The Ministry issues orders: for 
the transfert even of constables if there are political objectiins 
against them. It is the beginning of party rule. Consequently; 
Burmese officials of nearly all grades are acutely uneasy. They 
do ‘not know when they are’ going to be dismissed or posted - 
suddenly to the other end of Burma. AAS SSS 

Against this troubled and uncertain background the British 
commercial community gives the impression of facing the future 
with .a considerable, if not an excessive, degree of ‘ 
The importers and exporters have hitherto made consid 
profits ;. they will presumably continue to do so as long as the 
present shortage of goods continues. The Burma Oil Company 
has spent large sums in restoring its oil wells, although the latter 
are not yet in production. Such a technical business as the extrac- 
uion of oil will doubtless be the last to pass out of western hands. 
The same consideration applies in a lesser degree to the wolfram, 
silver, lead and tin mines, Ie is probably the firms dealing in 
timber, rice and inland transportation, which have most reason to 
be. anxious. about the future, for it is in those fields that the young 
nationalists seem keenest to try out the practical application of. 
the magic word “ nationalisation.” Aung San, however, has stated 
publicly that, although a socialist state must remain the objective, 
Burma must pass through an interim capitalist phase if the 
economy of the country is to be restored. Many people in Ran- 
goon fee] that the appointment of a British High issioner 
to Burma is already overdue, and. that there is ‘a real need for 
someone to organise the British interests into a solid bloc. 


“Centre of the Universe ’’ 


Any student of the Burmese scene is bound sooner or later to 
come to the conclusion that a key factor in the situation is the 
boundless self-confidence—some call it conceit or even less. polite 
names—-which is'a characteristic of the Burmese. (It presents a 
contrast with the comparative humility and amenability of the 
Indonesian nationalist leaders). The Burmese are, of course, con- 
scious of a proud tradition, especially a warrior tradition, behind 
them.. Mandalay in. the days of the Burmese kings was. known as 
“the centre of the Universe.” In more recent times few Burmese, 
especially among the political leaders now in power, have been 
abroad. The mountain ranges that cup the country have caused 
a curious insularity. The young leaders have reason to feel pretty 
pleased with themselves, for they have virtually achiewed their 
objectives and they have put their cou (admittedly a simpler 
problem), ahead of India on the road to,independence. But this 
self-confidence, when it comes to negotiations on practical straight- 
forward matters such as the future relations between Britain and 
Burma, often makes them difficult to deal with. It is a factor 
which must be constantly borne in mind. 


‘Turning Point in Hungary ~ 
- -(From”a Special Correspondent) 


ee appears to be a landmark in the political de- 
& velopment of Hungary. For two years the country was ruled 
by a coalition which genuinely represented the majority of the 
nation: There was always friction between the conservative Small 
Farmers” Party and the Left Block of Communists and: Socialists, 
but until the conspiracy crisis of February it’ was possible 
to hope that a more or less solid form of democracy would 
be created, which could combine social change with political 
liberty, and could. maintain friendly relations with both East 
and West. But though Hungarian public opinion desired 
this,-it has not been achieved. The extremists have had their 
way. The main responsibility for this must certainly fall on the 
Communists, who with Soviet backing have long had the lion’s 
share of power and have been able to decide the general trend. 
Bur blame must also be shared by the extreme Right, who, believ- 
ing rightly or wrongly that they had the sympathy of ihe United 
States, have provided. the provocation which the Communists 
needed as an excuse for their policy. Now it seems certain that 
Hungary will evolve in the same direction as 


towards a dictatorship in which the Communists hold the real 


power, the rere are thrown a few eS a aes and 
as window: ing. e new Premier Dinnyes is a docile 


5" 


| Monentity, and the Small Farmers’ Party has been reorganised 


such @ manner as to give the key positions in its machine to) 
members of a “fellow-travelling” left wing. It is - officially, 
announced that a new electoral law is being prepared which will 
greatly restrict the franchise. present; momént, therefore, 
affords a good opportunity to consider the main problems which 
have faced Hungary during two years of coalition. 

The first. achievement of the coalition was the land reform, 
carried out in the spring and summer of 1945. This was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to break the political power of the old 
ruling class of landowners. and “gentry” and to satisfy the 
demands of the peasants for social justice. It has been violently 
criticised by the Right in Hungary and abroad, and ali Hungary’s 
economic misfortunes have been attributed to it. It undoubtedly 
caused economic dislocation, but it is the belief of serious observers 
that if there had been no reform, dislocation would have been even 
greater, as the peasants would have refused to till Jand which was 
not theirs and whose owners iad fled with the German Anny. 
No one but an irresponsible demagogue believes that the reform 
has solved the peasant protien in Hungary. ‘There is not enoug! 
land for everybody, and sev aS x peasants remain 
landless agricultural labourers, many of them unemployed. ‘The 
new smallholders lack livestock and implements, destroyed during 
military operations or removed by the German or Soviet armies, 
Nevertheless, progress has been made in the development of in~ 
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teasive crops, which all agree should be encouraged at the expense 
ol cereal production. For instancc, the gloomy. forecasts. of sugar 
manufacturers concerning beet supplies. {rom small fanmers were 
proved wrong in the harvest of 1946. Even in the exceptionally 
difficult circumstances of that year, the factories received as much 
from. the mew owners as they had had in ihe past from the well- 
equipped big estates. 


An Impressive Recovery 


Much depends on the progress of agricultural co-operatives. 
Plans are bemg made in the light of Danish and Soviet experience. 
Probably the latter will predominate under the new regime. A 
new law on co-operatives provides for greatér centralisation, and 
it may be that the co-operatives will be used, as in the USSR and 
Jugoslavia, as much for political and administrative control as for 
economic ends. The fear of “collectivisation” certainly exists 
among the peasantry. But there is no doubt that some system of 
co-operative cultivation is essential in order ‘to raise the efficiency 
of Hungarian agriculture. The main difficulty of the farmer to- 
day is the dispariry between agricultural and industrial prices. 
Until the manufactured goods required in the villages are available 
at reasonable prices, cash payments are of little value to the 
peasamts. The system of compulsory deliveries of foodstuffs at 
fixed prices is extremely unpopular, but clearly cannot be'dispensed 
with. The only cure to the “price scissors” is more efficient 
industrial production. 


In comparison to the chaos of 1945, Hungary’s industrial re- 
covery is impressive. Workers and engineers have made heroic 
efforts. But it is not yet possible to estimate its real value. 
- Ingenious improvisations were made from’ dwindling stocks. 
‘These have postponed but not removed the need for real replace- 
ments, the extent of which is far from clear. There are well- 
qualified economists, by no means unsympathetic to the regime, 
who take a gloomy view. The state enterprises were run at a 
loss under the old regime, but the deficit has now notably in- 
creased, and this is alse true of the nationalised coal mines. 
Nationalisation has been piece-meal, and demagogy has been 
preferred to planning. Private firms producing goods which go 
ta the USSR as reparations have not received the payments due 
to them from the Hungarian Government. As their reserves were 
used up, they were forced to apply for credit to the banks, which 
uatil this month were nominally privately owned, but were in fact 
closely controlled by the Sup-eme Economic Council. The grow- 
ing, debts of industry were fiercely denounced by the Communist 
newspapers as proof of the incompetence of the “ teactionary and 
anti-social capitalists” controlling the firms. With characteristic 
dishonesty they made no mention of the Government’s debts to 
firms for reparations deliveries. Instead of carrying out a con- 
sistent policy of nationalisation, the Communists have preferred 
to maintain the private owners as whipping-boys. The result is 
a general insecurity in which everyone has an inducement to avoid 
hard work and responsibility. 


‘Overhanging the whole economy are Soviet demands. In addi- 
tion to the constant drain of reparations, whose justice is generally 
admitted, is the cost of maintaining the army of occupation, which 
most Hungarians had optimistically expected would cease after 
the Peace Treaties were signed in February. A new blow has been 
the Soviet demand that obligations arising from confiscated 
German property should be paid by the Hungarian Government, 
the USSR accepting only assets.and refusing liabilities. Hungary 
will not get a penny-of Germany's huge war-time debt to her, but 
must pay to the USSR all debts contracted towards German firms, 
and must pay them at the Reichsmark-dollar exchange rate of 
1938. This places an additional strain.on the Hungarian economy. 


which will amount to not much less than the total sum of repata- 


tions proper. 
Parasitic Officials 


The stabilisation of the currency has been successful, but has 
involved the hardships of deflation. Wages end salaries are very 
low. Civil servants and teachers are especially underpaid. An 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State ‘may receive no more than 
800 florint (£16) per month. University professors” have real 
difficulty in keeping their families from starvation. Curiously 
enough, journalists are well paid, receiving generous expenses 
allowances and som? forms of ent in kind. Black marketeers 


in textiles flourish. Vaczi Urea (the’ Bond’ Street of Budapest) is 


stockéd with luxury goods that ‘would ‘astonish’ a British ‘h | 
wife, and there are’a fi eee enn ane, 
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Concealed unemployment is still more strikin The three 
bureaucracies—state, political parties and trade unions—are 
heavily overstaffed. Supporters of the regime admit this, but 
argue that something has to be done to save people from starva- 
tion and to maintain their self-respect. There is force in this 
argument, but it is also true that preference is given not only to 
those who genuinely accept the ideas of the Left, but also to the 
much larger number who pay lip-service.to_ them, with servile 
hypocrisy. And as Sulyok, the leader of the Right-wing opposi- 
tional “ Freedom Party,” points out, the maintenance of hordes 
of parasitic officials forces down the wages of those.who do useful 


work. 


During the coalition regime Hungary enjoyed a remarkable 
degree of political freedom. Very frank speeches were made in 
Parliament, and the press could discuss any subject except the 
USSR without hindrance. Political democracy was not as com- 
plete as it appeared on the surface, for the Communist Party, by 
the usual “ infiltration tactics,” obtained a disproportionate share 
of the key posts im the police, especially its political and 
“economic” sections, established something approximating to 
“political commissars” in the afmy, and took almost complete 
control of the “ frontier guards” (based on the “ Frontier Troops 
of the NKVD” in the USSR). However, intellectual life was 
incomparably more flourishing in Hungary than in the countries 
to the south-east. This will now presumably change. 

The Hungarian educational system was largely based in the past 
on the Catholic Church, which on the whole provided the best 
schools, At present these are supported by funds from the state. 
Some months ago the Government decided to make religious 
instruction in state schools voluntary. The proposal actually came 
from the Small Farmers’ Party Ministers, but was inspired by the 
Left. In itself it seems a very reasonable measure, but it aroused 
widespread opposition, It is feared—probably not without reason 
—that in working-class districts, trade union pressure will be used 
to force workers to “request” that their children be given no 
religious instruction, In the countryside there is little prospect 
of this, but the peasants regard the measure as a first step to 
persecution of their faith, and the priests do not feel obliged to 
reassure them. It seems thai there has been a considerable revival 
of religion in Hungary since the end of the war. This may be 
only a temporary result of misery and insecurity, or it may prove 
permanett. In any case it imcreases peasant hostility to the 
Government. 


Friction with Neighbours 


Though to the average Hungarian the most pressing worries 
are economic distress and fear of dictatorship and Soviet domina- 
tion, nevertheless the treatment of Hungary at the Peace Con- 
ference also caused genuine and widespread discontent. What 
is known of the situation of Hungarians in neighbour states is 
not comforting. In Jugoslavia linguistic rights are guaranteed, 
and» at Jeast Hungarian Communists are represented in the 

Parliament. . But the rigid centralist dictatorship weighs 
heavily. on all Jugoslav subjects, and at the lowest levels the 
Serbian official is only too inclined to feel that his duty as-Com- 
munist and patriot requires him to “keep the Magyars in their 
place.” Much the same is true in Transylvania, although the 
Rumanian Government seems sincere in its aim to secure equal 
treatment for Hungarians and Rumanians. The Rumanian Premier, 
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Turkish Democracy and the 
American Loan 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA] 


‘THE promulgation of the “ Truman Doctrine,” coinciding with the 
announcement of the American naval visit to Istanbul that has 
since taken place, provoked 


and predictable disciplined thunder from the East should not keep 
us this time from, examining the question. on its merits... If the 
European scene is viewed in the current transatlantic manner as 
one of several theatres of an undeclared war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, and Russian polemics ‘in the past 
two years are thought to herald an impending act of aggression 
against ‘Turkey, the strategic case for forestalling a Russian move 
is unanswerable. In Britain, happily, there are still many to whom 
this rough view appears too “ realistic”: to be sound and who ask 
the awkward question: Ought Turkey to be counted among the 

“democracies "? Has the assumption’ implicit in President 
Truman’s offer, that in giving Turkey a dollar injection the West 
is fortifying one of its idealogical sunenties any basis in the reali- 
ties of Turkish political mentality.and governmental practice? The 
answer is neither obvioUs nor, as yet, conclusive. But if the 
existence of an articulate and effective opposition is accepted as an 
important criterion of democracy, an attempt to analyse the posi- 
tion from this angle is possible and timely. 

The appearance of opposition parties in the summer of 1945 was 
a novel event in Turkish politics. For over 20 years, with one 
brief victorious interval, Atatiirk’s Republican People’s Party had 
ruled unopposed. If an organised opposition has arisen now, it is 

a symptom indicating, among other things, that the initial revolu- 
tionary impetus has spent itself, and the prestige of the ruling 
set has worn thin. The Kemalist system can be said to have 
entered an evolutionary phase in the early nineteen-thirties, when 
the victory over exter interference and domestic reaction had 
been consolidated and, faced with new problems, the nation began 
to look more searchingly at its new institutions and leaders. But 
the progressive depreciation of liberal values in the years following 
kept this tendency from expressing itself in a democratic reform 


movement, and even repressed it in favour of the fashionable 
authoritarian trends. 


Party Without a Programme 


The emergence, among other smalier groups, of the Democratic 
Party under the leadership of ex-premier Celal Bayar was clearly 
connected with the rejuvenation and apparent triumph of demo- 
cratic ideals in World War II. It would be false, however, to 
attribute it in any literal sense to foreign influence. It was rather 
the expression of a vague, pett-up impatience felt by an educated 
and progressive section of the nation, many of them old Kemalists 
themselves, with what they regard as the intransigence and intel- 
lectual barrenness of an entrenched and inbred political system. 
No process of ideological clarification within an organised move- 
ment preceded it, and the favourable world conditions of 1945 
propelled the new party on to the political scene practically with- 
oul a programme. 

Indeed, certain conditioned reflexes of the Kemalist Turk, 
embodied in constitutional law and administrative practice, did 
not leave the new party much latitude in the choice of a platform. 
Causes like Communism, “ religious reaction,” and monarchism 
are outlawed and give an alarming colour to such respectable 
Western labels as Socialism and Clerical Conservatism. Racial 
doctrines and radical nationalism, though far from unpopular 
among semi-educated youths, would have impaired the new party’s 
Prestige abroad and were, moreover, abhorred by all responsible 


Movement its wide appeal: the single-party system, the personal 
union of president and lead2r of the People’s Party, the repressive 
press laws that make the Government machine. sacrosanct, the 
uncontrolled powers of the executive—especially provincial 
governors and police—which nullify fundamental civic liberties, 
and so forth. The National Congress of the Democratic Party 


sito charged the parliamentary party to enforce the 


tien of these laws and practices or withdraw from the 
In their hard ee several elections to 
fone with all the 


angry tumblings in the Russian radio - 
and press. The pardonable Western habit of ignoring as familiar’ 
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a party in order to start parties ; and the formulation of a long- 
term programme to deal with the large economic and social 
issues io the country was deferred. 


Sanity and Balance 


The Democrats have come out against economic buteaucracy 
and for a more liberal labour legislation. But their few declara- 
tions on such concrete issues have been rather vague. It is true 
that the obsolete electoral laws and the restrictions of individual 
freedom that still persist. represent serious _ national problems. 
But so do the relations between state and church, economic 
policy and the treatment of minorities, to name but a few. With 
the present scanty data it is. hard to predict what the Democr ee 
would do, if the handicaps they complain of were removed 
a free election gave them a majority... Some suspect that they 
are purposely screening their main programme behind to 
issues, in a shrewd attempt to rally to their ranks all the hetero- 
geneous components of the large floating opposition that is bound 
to-exist under a single-party system that has turned two. decades, 
and .lost . its founder. and. its original inspiration... But Celal 
Bayar’s character and political record make this an ‘improbable 
interpretation. He is essentially not a demogogue. His own 
roots -are in the party he opposes; and under different circum- 
stances his struggle might have been. conducted within the 
People’s. Party rather than outside... The Hitlerian tactics of 
incompatible promises and iridescent rhetoric. are hardly 1o his 
taste. Nor, incidenzally, are those potent catalysts present— 
mass misery and a disoriented intelligentsia—which elsewhere 
have dramatically accelerated the mysterious chemical change 
by which revolutionary movements. are born. 

The. Turkish political temper, though haunted by some tradi- 
tional phobias, is fundamentally sane ; and balanced, and if govern- 
mental practice has been technically “ undemocratic ” in important 
respects in the past there is, at least, little to suggest that the 
Turkish part of the population has disapproved of it. Celal Bayar 
doubtless shares his countrymen’s abhorrence of Russian Bolshe- 
vism, and possibly, too, their obsolete belief that Socialism is one 
of its manifestations. With an eye to the western world and the 
lesson of the Fascist war, he also declines to invoke in his support 
the benighted racial chauvinism of the extreme Right. He is thus 
confined to the middle field in politics, where he finds the 
Government party firmly entrenched. 

If the Democratic Party’s political philosophy is ill-defined, 
comment on it is equally so. At present it is a rallying place 
of widely divergent ideas and dissimilar social elements. But its 
peasant following is as yet insignificant. This is, of course, @ 
fundamental weakness in this peasant country. One reason is that 
the Democrats have found it impossible to cover the provinces 
effectively, and administrative organs, to put it mildly, have not 
encouraged them & try. Another reason is that the Anatolian 
peasant, broadly speaking, is anything but dissatisfied, as he has 
reaped the full beet of the sharp rise in food prices’ since 1940. 

As an urban party in an agricultural country, the Democratic 
Party is at present at a very serious disadvantage. Its average 
following in the larger cities may be put at 80 per cent of the 
electorate. In the villages it is probably less than 5 per cent. 
The elections to the National Assembly last July gave it about 
15 per cent of the seats, though it claims that, given time, it could 
do much better. In fairness, however, to the People’s Party, it 
must be said ‘that they have earned their success on the land. 
But the balance of power between the two parties will not 
materially change unless the Democrats succeed in splitting the 
peasant vote. 


End of the War of Nerves 


On the subject of the American loan, however, as on foreign 
policy generally, there has been no disagreement between the two 
parties. It would have been imprudent indeed of the Democrat 
Party to show anything but unqualified approval of an event which 
ended the war of nerves with Russia and brought an influx of 
capital which nobody in Turkey. bothers to call a loan. In a 
recent press interview, President Inénii confirmed the general 
surmise that the loan will go entirely into armaments. 
Couie tedn the, Bouk, ka Geonemiapok. aod gadieieaal tool 


to. be. granted by America from. time to ume for specific 


ojects. are expected to take care of am important part of 
Turkey’ *s purely economic needs, The Democrats follow these 
developments with particular interest, hoping that the People’s 
Party will now recognise the usefulness.of the opposition’s hitherto 
sepembah headers - Seven ANG. Werke: eon Seen 
focused on Turkish affairs, will be inclined to make really im- 


portant concessions to democracy. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD. 





Sterling after July 1th 


Se more than a fortnight from now sterling must again 
assume the full status of ‘a convertible currency so far as 
current transactions are concerned, and the arrangements that 
must precede the arrival of this date are now being hurriedly 
completed. By July 15th few gaps will be left in the series of 
agreements with sterling area countries, and in the adjustments 
of monetary and ‘payments agreements ‘with non-sterling 
countries, to meet the demands of convertibility of currently 
earned sterling. The only important gap will be provided by 
India, where postponement of the necessary discussions has been 
made inevitable by the pre-occupation of Indian Ministers and 
Officials with the political and economic problems of partition. 

All these arrangements are being made on the unquestioned 
assumption that convertibility of current sterling is an irre- 
vocable decision. There can, in fact, be no going back on this 
particular commitment of the Anglo-American loan agreement. 
Indeed, it can be argued that to ask the United States Govern- 
ment now to release Britain from the obligation to make sterling 
convertible on July 15 would be to advance the threatened 
exchange crisis far more surely and rapidly than by assuming 
the uncertain and probably small additional cost of such con- 
vertibility. It is probable that foreign countries entering into 
long-term contracts for bulk deliveries of materials and food- 
stuffs to Britain would, if the sterling due to them was not 
convertible, demand payment in dollars or would require gold 
or dollar collateral against their forward contracts. If Argentina, 
Brazil and other suppliers were to take up this attitude, Britain’s 
remaining gold and dollar reserves might be earmarked and 
immobilised in a matter of weeks. 

If it be assumed that convertibility is an irrevocable step, 
arrangements must be made for dealing with accumulated 
sterling balances. That need emerges from the simple fact that 
accumulated sterling will not be convertible, except in so far as 
it is gradually released, and must therefore be somehow segre- 
gated from current accruals of sterling which will be con- 
vertible. The hue and cry about partial cancellation has 
died down for the moment, and the view is generally taken 
that any such adjustment of the debts can be achieved only by 
mutual consent of both parties. What matters to Britain is 
not whether the repayment instalments of these balances are 
expected to end in the year 2,000 or the year 2,050, but what 
proportion of them is to be released” over the next five years or 
so. The next millennium can, at this moment, be left to Took 
after itself ; and the megotiaters»wilk-be well advised to confine 
themselves now to comparatively short-term arrangements. 

Those arrangements for the release -of sterling balances and 
for the “ unrequited ‘exports ” «which the released amounts 
represent, must be seen as:a-global problem. Some order of 
overall magnitudes is no doubt present in the minds of the 
British experts as defining the total of the concessions they 
sould give to the creditors.in the shape of such releases. The 
financial agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom’ envisages such’a total, namely one ‘of £43,750,000; 
this being the annual. payments on account of accumulated 
sterling balances which can be regarded as current transactions 
when calculating the balance of, payments. ofthe United 
Kingdom for purposes of the waiver clause on interest due 
on the American line of credit. Any 1 payments in excess of 


this figure would be regarded as a capital transaction. If such 
an annuity is to include both releases from the capital’ of the 
balances and interest on their outstanding amount, the releases 
would be small, as indeed they must be if the resultant burdea 
on the~British balance of payments in the immediate future 
is not to be intolerably heavy. 

There is fio reason, however, why the present abnormal 
strain upon Britain’s productive resources should dominate the 
arrangements with the creditor countries. ‘Those arrangements 
should, in fact, have sufficient elasticity to allow the annual 
releases to expand as and when British productivity is able to 
take such expansion in its stride, and as the volume of world 
trade begins to recover (but, equally, to permit them to contract 
again if British productivity or world trade were to relapse). 
This brings into play another implication of the Anglo- 
American financial agreement, namely, its stipulation that 
releases from accumulated sterling balances shall be freely 
available for current transactions in any currency area without 
discrimination. Since any sterling released from accumulated 
balances will thus be expendable for current purposes any- 
where in the world—equally with newly-earned sterling— 
Britain’s capacity to repay these balances will depend absolutely 
upon its capacity rapidly to supply, om competitive terms, 
the goods which its creditors need. This, however, is the 
whole essence of the concept of convertibility or transferability 
of sterling. By conceding convertibility, Britain will lose what- 
ever element of protection its export industries may have derived 
from the wartime operation of the sterling area arrangements. 
This may seem a surprising moment at which to throw that 
protection away, but sooner or later that step would have had 
to be taken. Indeed, for currently earned sterling, it has had 
to be taken—for the obvious reason that most of Britain’s over- 
seas suppliers would have been unwilling to continue to sell 
against anything but convertible exchange. It would have been 
extremely difficult to have segregated currently earned sterling 
which was freely transferable, from released portions of 
accumulated balances which were subject to certain restrictions. 
To have followed such a policy would have involved the 
ultimate emergence of further differential rates of exchange 
for sterling. It is bad enough to see blocked sterling quoted 
at about 2} dollars to the £. It is questionable whether any 
conceivable advantage could be derived from a system involving 
further differential rates, with its consequent “ balkanisation ” 
of the structure of, sterling exchange. 

There is, however, no. reason why this free availability of 
sterling released from accumulated ces. should not be 
reconciled with elastic arrangements to. permit of imcreases 
in teleases against additional exports ;‘and no opportunity should 
be lost of inducing the United States to accept an interpretation 
of clause 10 of the Loan Agreement (defining ‘the manner in 
which accumulated sterling balances should be settled) which 
would allow of such elasticity. The whole issue could, in fact, 
be circumvented were Britain to make tied loans to her creditors 
in order to finance specific deliveries and then to earmark their 


sterling balances for repayment of the loan. eat apparently, 
of Agreement, 


reader ile da rg the Loan 


dishonest though such a. subterfuge would be. . 
would be an’ open discussion of the clause wi 


Far preferable 
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States, and its reinterpretation—if that were necessary—to make 
plain that no discrimimation occurs if the holders of sterling 
balances, having bought on competitive terms in Britain. and 
finding at some later date that they have run into a deficit on 
their balance of payments with Britain, liquidate that deficit by 
mutual agreement, by drawing on the accumulated balances. 
if such a reinterpretation involves a little metaphysical 
juggling, that ‘is a process with which the ‘experts 
of the US State Department and Treasury should! by now 
be familiar. It should be added that Britain is unlikely ‘to 
welcome such “supplementary exports” im. the near future. 
The main concern of the British negotiators in the current 
discussions should be to keep the releases down to the lowest 
possible figure. But a time may come when this country may 
positively. welcome an acceleration of repayment of these 
sterling debts, even though it should never be re = 
the means by which they are ne wilt always be 

requited ” exports. 

The. ‘srrarigesneass. shat ‘will operate sheer: Jaly 45> should 
obviously take full account of the atmosphere. of international 
monetary disorder in which they may have to operate in the 
not distant future. Despite all the efforts that are being made 
in Europe and the United States to avert an international dollar 
crisis, any objective. calculation of the odds must, unfortunately, 
lead to the conclusion that the crisis will be upon us ina 
matter of months. On that assumption, the arrangements. now 
being made with sterling area_countri¢s, and the payments and 


@ @ 

Chemicals in the 

|* the production drive the most publicised element has 
naturally been the need for harder and more continuous 
work. But, however much enthusiasm can be instilled into the - 
labour force, there are obvious limits to what muscle and brain 
and nerves can stand. On a medium-term view, the chances of 
making good the inroads into national capital and then of moving 
towards a better standard of living depend equally, and per- 
haps primarily, upon using existing resources—of manpower 

and materials—more efficiently. 

The problem of raising the efficiency of the economy—opti- 
mum usage of resources is perhaps a ‘better definition of the 


‘goal—is many-sided. “Plant modernisation, improved lay-out, 


standardisation and better organisation are the facets which 
perhaps have most caught the public eye. Little has been heard 
of what ‘is being achieved, and ‘of how much more could be 
achieved, by the fuller application of the results of chemical 
fésearch, both within and without the chemicals industries. New 
matétials attributable to the industtial chemist’ from time to 
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monetary agreements with non-sterling countries, should be 
looked upon as a hedge against disaster. ‘Those arrangements 
and agreements incorporate the-convertibility of current sterling 
and “are, therefore, fully compatible with the requirements of 
the international system which is gradually evolving under the 
Tuternational Monetary Fund. An international dollar crisis 
on the threatened scale may, however, give the Bretton Woods 
system an air of strange unreality before long. If matters 
really did shape in. this fashion, it would be doubly useful to 
have in the sterling arrangements an anchor of — and 
a rallying point for confidences. . 

But if the arrangements really are.to serve auch. a. purpose, 
mich will have to be achieved... First and foremost, Britain’s 
productive effort will have to make much more rapid headway 
than at present seems in prospect-+that..is a::consideration 
which is basic to every problem, political as well as economic, 
which Britain now confronts... On the more.technical financial 
plane, however, much can be done. In: particular, no. effort 
should be spared to give to sterling. through these arrangements 
the greatest measure of strength and stability.. That means 
going. ahead with the arrangements for making «sterling, con- 
vertible, for current purposes, accepting the. risks that) may be 
inherent in granting convertibility not merely to current sterling 
but to releases of accumulated balances and, finally, abstaining 
from any unilateral blocking or ,zepudiation of debts which 
would damage the interests of, the debtor far more, perhaps, 
than. those of the creditors, 


Production “Drive 


time seize the public imagination when they are embodied in 
consumers goods, but even the most spectacular, such as nylon, 
are a poor indication of the full possibilities. The chemist’s 
main contribution, in many cases, lies in the technique of pro- 
duction itself or in economising scarce materials, and thus is 
often invisible to the final consumer. Equally it may take the form 
of substituting for traditional industrial methods new processes 
which make use of chemical reactions—a particularly signifi- 
cant substitution in present conditions, because such proc 
usually require only a comparatively small, though highty- 
skilled, labour force. 

Even within the chemical industries themselves the scope is so 
wide as to defy definition. Where such "processes or such 
techniques can be applied commercially, they give rise to a large 
and ever-widening field of ¢énd-products—from drugs and 
fertilisers to petrol and lubricants. Moreover, from the'point of 
view of exports, the products of these. industries have ‘the great 
advantage that they possess a high * conveltiba. factor ™ —the 
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‘cost of the raw material is low: by contrast: with the selling 
walue of the end-product. Enterprising firms throughout 
the whole field of industry are»constantly exploring the pos- 
‘sibilities of mew processes, materials or products. . But. plainly 
there is a case for a broadly-based. drive to demonstrate the 
potentialities to other firms; to promote centralised or co- 
operative research and pilot plant testing, where individual 
action is impracticable or uneconomic ; and to ensure, so: far as 
possible, that there is interchange of ideas, if not actual colla- 
boration, between those already well-organised. As many of 
the Working Party Reports have:emphasised, such an inter- 
change is indispensable if. the best: results are to. be 
achieved, for work in each of many different fields acts and 
reacts upon others. A new material from one.industry may have 
great value if consequential chemical problems of production 
technique or subsidiary materials in a user industry can. be 
speedily solved, but little immediate value otherwise. Conversely, 
a scheme to devise a more efficient production technique may 
be frustrated unless the suppliers of raw material—perhaps even 
a minor material in the process—can adapt its chemical proper- 
ties accordingly. 

The layman who seeks instances of actual achievement to 
demonstrate the potentialities should perhaps think less in terms 
of nylon—or other exciting new products—than in the develop- 
ments which enable steel or brick furnaces to be fired more 
efficiently, or in the growing range of chemicals which are now 
coming in increasing quantity from crude oil for use in industry. 
And he should bear in mind the intricate pattern of action and 
reaction. It remains true, however, that the chemical industries, 
responsible for most of the new products as distinct from pro- 
cesses, are the essential foundation ‘of ‘all this development ; 
and in Britain these industries are already large and experienced. 

In a sphere so large and ill-defined, it is possible here to give 
only the broadest indication of the potentialities. They may 
conveniently be considered under three heads—power for 
industry ; public diet and health ; and supplies of key materials 
for industry. 

Though assistance in the development. of power resources 
other than coal would be of unique importance, there is no 
likelihood of very great strides in this direction for some time 
to come, At most, the chemist can assist in the switch of 
emphasis from coal to oil as a source of power. But, so far 
as can be foreseen, there are severe practical limits upon the 
amount of coal-burning industrial equipment which can be 
switched to oil. The chemist’s main contribution here will 
probably be to improve, in collaboration with the engineer 
and the metallurgist, the efficiency of fuel consumption by 
adjusting not only fuel to industrial plant and machinery but 
also machinery and plant to fuel. Such developments should 
not be underestimated. The reciprocal adjustment of the metal 
in machines or of materials, such as refractory bricks, to 
the characteristics of fuels, is of immense importance to in- 
dustrial efficiency and to the international location of industry. 
It may decide, for. instance, what kind of oil refineries shall 
be built and whether they shall be located near the oil fields 
or near the markef$ for the end-products, Of course, if within 
the next ten years atomic energy can be harnessed to industrial 
uses—a development towards which chemistry, as well as 
physics, has an important contribution to make—a new situation 
‘would arise. Power might conceivably then be taken largely 
from nuclear fission, In the present context, the implication 
of that might be that the chemicals industry might become the 
principal claimant upon the resources of coal and oil, instead 
of depending mainly upon their-by-products as it does today. 
This would not only ensure-a much more economical use of. 
coal and’ oil’ than’ at present, but would revolutionise the 
structure of the chemical industry, 

» Under the. second. head, the. contribution which chemical 
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research can make to the welfare of the working population 
touches almost. every aspect of modern life. It. ranges from 
the. food. producing and food processing industries. to medicine 
and the entertainment industries; from fertilisers and oil-from- 
seed extraction to drugs and photography and cosmetics. Two 
of these categories are outstanding. These are fertilisers and 
drugs, which not only make a direct contribution to agricul- 
ture and health respectively, but are important in international 
trade. Fertilisers and insecticides may be taken together as 
being within the same trade category, although they have no 
common chemical. base. In 1938, Britain exported. about 
726,000 tons of fertilisers, equal to 19 per cent, by. value. of 
total chemical exports. By 1946, exports were over. 1,180,000 
tons, or 16 per cent of total chemicals exported... Drugs and 
proprietary medicines have shown a remarkable expansion, 
having increased from: an export value of £3.3 million to 
£12.8 million over the same period. Comparable. figures of 
exports from the United States over a similar period show both 
the size of the potential market and the degree of competition 
to be expected. United States exports of drugs and. toilet 
preparations in the years 1936 to 1938 averaged $25 million per 
annum ; towards the end of 1946, the annual rate of export was 
$172 million. 

Fertilisers and insecticides obviously have key significance 
both for the restoration of the war-devastated agricultura! 
areas and as a means of increasing agricultural yields. They 
are important both for home consumption and export. Pro- 
vided that the manufacturing capacity can be made available, 
this country is fairly well placed for development along these 
lines. . Fertilisers are obtained from nitrogen (which can be 
taken, in theory without limit, from the air), or from potassium 
and sodium compounds and from phosphorus. The main 
sources of these raw materials are Germany, Chile, France— 
and now Spain. There is no problem, as yet, of a world short- 
age of materials, but their availability is to some extent depen- 
dent upon the rehabilitation of Europe, Insecticides are mainly 
produced from readily available materials in this country, and 
present no import problems. 


The drug group is very. large and chemically very compli- 
cated. But three categories are now especially important—the 
sulphanilamides, the anti-malarial drugs, and penicillin, Here, as 
in so many other chemical fields, this country has made a major 
contribution to fundamental research. But it is hampered in 
development, first, by lack of capacity, and, when that has been 
made good, by the need to invade quickly the export market in 
order to achieve a sufficient turnover to justify large-scale pro- 
duction methods, The products in the sulphanilamide group 
(among which the best known drug is “ M and B 693 ”) are now 
being made on a large commercial scale. There is already an 
established and growing market for these drugs, both at home 
and for export. Penicillin, which basically is produced by a 
mould culture and is not yet a chemically synthetic process, 
was discovered in this country. America, thanks mainly to its 
large domestic market and greater resources of equipment, is 
producing on a larger scale than Britain, but production here 
is increasing. Some 20,000 mega units a month were being 
produced in 1945; by March, 1946, the figure had risen to 
178,000 mega units, and to 373,600 mega units by March this 
year. It should be noted, however, that for commerce the mega 
unit is a very small unit of measurement. The mew drug, strep- 
tomycin, is, like penicillin, an excrescence from ‘# mould—not 
a synthetic chemical, This is still in the development stage, but 
its production on a large scale will in .the end be a problem of 
equipment capacity—not of imported materials. In the anti- 
malarial group, Britain is in the forefront with paladrine, a 

ic antimalarial drug which has already established a 
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have a revolutionary effect on public health; both at home and 


abroad, in an all-out attack on venereal disease and malaria. 


The third sphere in’ which the chemicals industry and’ the 
application of new chemical methods may make a major con- 
tribution is in raw materials for industry—first, by conservation 
and development of existing or’ natural materials and secondly, 
by developing new or synthetic ones. In the first category, 
there is evident scope for further development of alloys in 
metals to reduce wear and tear and to’align them with*new 
developments in fuel combustion, An example of immediate 
interest is the adjustment of metals to increase the efficiency of 
jet propulsion. 

The development of new, synthetic materials opens the way 
to a vast field of end-products which could significantly increase 
the export potential—and, in a few cases, reduce the need for 
certain imports. These materials include moulding pewder for 
the plastics industry, synthetic rubber, dyestuffs for textiles, 
detergents and wetting agents. There are also a host of other 
chemicals, vital in varying quantities for all industrial com- 
munities. In some of these categories, such as dyestuffs, the 
British chemical industry has made great strides in the last 
thirty years, and has already. established a major industry for 
home and export. The country which can provide such 
materials cheaply is, in a twentieth-century sense, the workshop 
of the world. 

The common chemical problem in: this field: is the 
synthesis of carbon compounds. ‘These compounds are taken 
mostly from oil or coal. But for some there are further 
sources. Cellulose—which is the basis of some plastics, includ- 
ing rayon—comes from a vegetable carbon source such as cotton 
linters and timber. So. does industrial alcohol. But ‘in all 
cases the basic material must be available cheaply and in large 
quantities, and there must be cheap power to cafry out the 
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chemical synthesis on a large scale. Vegetation with a high 
‘cellulose content needs strong sunlight, so that the obvious 
source for such raw materials is the tropics. (The: question 
naturally arises—though the answer is not yet-in sight—whether 
the colonies might become’ a large-scale source of cellulose, 
even producing the plastics if cheap power could be obtained 
for processing.) But the other carbon compounds are depen- 
dent on coal and oil. The economic problem for Britain, then, 
is to use indigenous coal resources and import such an amount 
of oil—whether crude or refined—as: to ensure the optimum 
balance between supplies of fuel for combustion and for chemi- 
cal synthesis. But to achieve such a balance involves reopening 
many technical problems which have been solved in the past 
mainly on the assumption that the chemical industry in. this 
country should be based on coal ; and it involves, 100; reopen- 
ing the problems of oil refinery: capacity in this country—in 
short, it raises acutely the question of how much oil should, on a 
long view, be imported as crude and how much as refined. The 
growing possibilities of chemicals from oil make a decision on 
this last issue the more urgent. That it is already ‘receiving 
attention can be seen by such developments as the repeal of 
the duties on hydrocarbon oil for chemical synihesis in 1945 
and the increasing oil refinery capacity in this country—capacity 
so constituted as to yield a given proportion..of carbon com- 
pounds for chemicals as well.as petrol and oil for combustion. 

Next month, the Chemical..Society celebrates. its centenary. 
The second century of fundamental research under the 
Society’s aegis is opening full of promise. The application of 
this research to industrial problems has never been more urgent 
for this country’s economic development than today. No in- 
dustry, with the possible exception of coal, has a higher claim 
than the chemical industry on that portion of the nation’s 
resources which can be reserved for long-term. development, 


Business Notes 


Mr Dalton Hears the Bell 


The response to last Tuesday’s news of the terms of the 
£32 million Joan for Southern Rhodesia, and the rerms themselves, 
strikingly underline the change which has come over the gilt- 
edged market in recent months. Throughout last year, whenever 
the aspiring Goschen at Number Eleven marched with his flanking 
trumpeters upon the City, the professional operators promptly 
clicked their heels and fell into step, with the army of investors 
not far behind. However ambitiously the terms of an issue 
were pitched in advance of the market level, the market at once 
came into line and even pushed ahead on its own. The big 
operators might have real doubts about the longer or even the 
medium term view, but so long as the Chancellor with his power 
of credit creation was in the market, they felt sure that the 
going was good for ihem. An ancient cliché affirms that no bell 
is rung in the Stock Exchange when prices reach the top. But 
the approaching fue} crisis rang that bell, and it was heard by 
everyone—except the Chancellor. In early April, although gilt- 
edged prices had rallied only moderately from their collapse 
during the crisis weeks, two Corporation issues—for Derby and 
Newcastle—were offered on precisely the terms to which the 
market had been screwed up before the debacle—2} per cent at 
par, 1970-75. The Chancellor had stopped up his ears and shut 
his eyes and pretended brazenly that nothing had happened. 

It is very different now. By easy stages since the Budget speech 
the familiar aspirations have been steadily detlated from ostenta- 
tious and belligerent confidence 10-sober acknowledgment that the 


_ ¢fitics’) arguments. about what was reasonable and. practicable 
_ Were right after all, The Chancellor’s second thoughts about 
credit creation and floating dem have been fully analysed in these 
_ columns in recent weeks. ee eS 
_ further and more pointed twrn. 
_. the admission which they: strove so hard ro avoid. rwo months or 
_ $0 ago. .The Southern Rhodesian stock 


Treasury authorities: make 


is offered at a full point 
and has five years shorter life, than the much-vaunted terms 
the earlier Corporation issues and the last Australan Govern- 


é Ment conversion. ; 


These terms, moreover, were below the market, though less 
evidently so than might be surmised from the substantial conse- 
quential falls which occurred throughout the gilt-edged list: On 
the news, the sensitive irredeemables dropped by }—the “ Dalton ” 
2} per cent (1975 or after) to only 923?—and the 24 per cent 
Savings Bonds, 1964-67, which are regarded as Mr Dalton’s 
second line of defence for his 2} per cent basis, went below par— 
if allowance is made for accrued interest. The redemption yield 
on the new loan is a little over £2 118. per cent to the latest 
date, which compares with {£2 8s. 11d. percent on the 2} per 
cent Savings Bond before the announcement and £2 103. 9d. 
for the recent Australian issue. 


* * * 


The “ Departments *’ Retire 


What really shook the market, however, was not. the price 
differential which these yield comparisons imply, but. that»fect 
that the Joan was being underwritten through the normal City 
channels. This, more clearly even than the ‘concessioris ‘in price 
and life, reveals the nature of the Chancellor’s awakening 10 .ecali- 
ties.. Not since pre-war days has any Governmental or public 
authority offer been underwritten except through official channels. 
Mr Dalton had preened himself repeatedly on the success of this 
arrangement, and only two months ago was drawing attention to 
the benefits which local authority borrowers secured from the 
absence of any charge of underwriting commission. The “ strong 
arm of the National Debt Office,” he declared, stood behind. such 
borrowers and also made “ useful profits” for the taxpayer at 1 
expense of investors who were “too slow-witted ” to get in first. 

It is true that special considerations apply to this issue. The 
£32 million mcludes some {10-million of “new” money (mainly 
required. for railway maintenance —_ ee eer rela- 
tive ¢ for an overseas issue ; counterpart of the con- 
ae arises from the taking over of the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways) includes stock in a different investment category from’ the 
new issue. It may be that, within the Treasury, conservative prin- 
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ciples of traditional finance still sit cheek, by jowl with the un- 
orthodoxies of the cheaper money drive, and that.to have extended 
the war-time underwriting practice to this issue would have defied 
some still’ cherishedcanaqn. But it is tempting w conclude, as the 
market has already done, that a much more far-reaching change is 
implied. Certainly, this is*not likely to be only an isolated 
instance ; but it may be unwise to take it for granted that cor- 
poration finance will in this respect return to its former ways, for 
the extension of Treasury control over other aspects of corporation 
borrowing has been very marked and is unlikely to be relinquished. 

Yer the fact remains that the two last Corporation issues, so 
obstinately offered on the “ standard ” terms in April, were mainly 
left in the hands of the National Debt Commissioners—who took 
up 813 and 88} per cent respectively. The comment in this 
column at the time of those issues was that the Commissioners 
would have to work hard if the Chancellor’s prescription was long 
maintained. Now, it seems, they are to be exempt from the general 
drive for harder work. But for them the rule of work-or-want 
does not apply.. What Mr Dalton deemed “good business” for 
the taxpayer before may be no longer so. It is cheaper for the 
authorities to take a holiday and save their ammunition. So the 
business goes to the City, which is glad enough to take its f per 
cent underwriting commission, particularly for the prospect of 
more work to come. . 


+ * + 


Sellers’ Export Market Ending 


The sellers’ market for exports is fast coming to an end. 
Indeed, Sir Stafford Cripps on Wednesday said so quite cate- 
gorically. “From everywhere,” he said, “ we receive the warning 
that the sellers’ market is disappearing—it has already disappeared 
as far as some commodities are concerned—and we are right on 
the verge of a period when we shall have to rely not only on the 
quantity and quality of our production, bur also upon the power 
of our salesmanship.” 

This is the most outspoken warning yet, but it is certainly 
opportune for the detailed trade returns for May do nothing to 
relieve the rather depressing impression left. by the preliminary 
figures given by Mr Morrison ten days ago. Although the imme- 

diate repercussions of tty: fuel crisis had evidently exhausted them- 
" selves, the volume of exports was still well below the end-1946 
rate, which suggests that the secondary effects may be eyeén more 
pronounced than was at first expected. If ‘is true that,-6n a value 
basis, exports last month, £89.7 miilion, were the highest for the 
year, except for January, and also exceeded the monthly average 
of the fourth quarter of 1946 by nearly £1 million. On the basis 
of notional months of 26 working days each, the May value 
total shares with April the position of highest for 1947,°as the 
following figures show : — 


£ Mn. £ Ma. Ma, 
October, 1946... .. 8th January, 1947... 88 April, 1947...... 89F 
November, 1946. . 92 February, 1947... 624 .' May, 1947. ...... B94 
December, 1946 .. 90 March, 1947..... 82} 


But it isthe relative stabiliry which is cause for anxiety. Even 
before the fuel crisis, the strong impetus of the early summer had 
petered out, so that ostensibly reassuring comparisons of recent 
figures with the end of .1946 are apt to be misleading, If the 1947 
target is to be achieved, exports should now be showing a 
steady increase. But on a volume basis, in spite of the quite 
definite improvement on April, exports are still well below the 
average for the fourth quarter of 1946. The 1938 volume: indi- 
caters are set out below :— 


January, 1947... 112 





October, 1946... .. 417 April, 1947. ..... 98 
November, 1946, . 117, February, 1947 ., 93 May,. 1947... ...% 104 
December, 1946: . 105 Marth, 1947... -. bs} 

Fourth Quarter. . ill First Quarter.... ra 


On the assumption of constant values throughout 1947, the 
Government export plan allowed for a monthly total. of both 
exports and re-exports of {100 million. So far the average 
monthly rate in 1947 has been £91 million. If, therefore, the 
annual total is to be fulfilled, exports and re-exports must be at 
the rate of £ro8 million a-month for the next seven months—an 
increase of 11 per cent over the May figure of £97 million. 

On a value basis, all items inthe manufactured category, with 
the exception of machinery, apparel and footwear, showed increases 
on. the. month, of metal. goods exceeded: the-urecord 
January figure by £500,000, while shipments of vehicles recovered 
fram their low level of recent months and reached a new peak, at 
£13 million. One of the-disappointments was the drop in the 
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export of machinery ; the ronnage figure for May was the lowest 
since September, 1946, and some ro per cent below the average 
of the past six months, The controversy dics hard as to the rela- 
tive priorities of capital equipment between the home and export 
markets. But come what may, unless machinery exports Can be 
maintained at least at last year’s level, the overall export target 
will look very distant. 


* * * 


Coal Production Setback 


This has been a gloomy week for coal. Some straight talk- 
ing to Yorkshire miners on the need for higher production and 
the first hint to the miners that a return to a six-day week was not 
to be ruled out if coal output did not improve, came from Mr 
Shinwell at a National Union of Mineworkers’ rally at Barnsley 
last week-end. He was supported on the platform by an impressive 
delegation from the Cabinet—an indication of the official disquiet 
at the coal-production situation. During the week there have been 
two unofficial .strikes in the industry—one by clerks in South 
Wales, one by surface workers in Lancashire. Finally, the coal 
output figures for the first two weeks of June have done nothing 
to relieve the new sense of disquiet. For the public, at any rate, 
the coal barometer has slumped one degree further from “ change” 
towards “ stormy ”"—with renewed warnings from the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power of the need. for more economy from house- 
holders in the use of fuel from now until the end of the year. 

Total «coal production was 3,924,700 tons in the week. ended 
June 14th and 3,872,600 tons in the previous week, compared with 
3,986,800 tons in the average of the first four weeks of May: that 
is, including the Whitsun holiday week. 

The figures give cause for concern for two reasons. The drop 
in output suggests that the first flush of enthusiasm to hit.a high 
coal target on the introduction of the five-day week is already 
passing. Secondly, the reaction having set in, output may now be 
establishing itself at a level which is barely adequate to meet even 
the 200 million toms set as an irreducible minimum ‘target for 1947. 
A level of production. which hovers between 3.9 million and 
4 million in the average week for the rest of this year would barely 
reach that target. Whar will probably happen now is that average 
weekly production will fall in the summer holiday season and that 
from about October onwards the industry—helped by new recruits 
—will have to make every effort to surpass 4 million tons a week 
in order toymake up leeway. 

The analysis of shifts worked and output per manshift for May 
reveals no unexpected trends. Shifts: worked per wage-earner at 
the coal face in the average of the last four weeks of the month 
(which covers the period from the inception of the five-day week) 
numbered 4.56, compared with 4.78 in Apcil and 5.18 a year ago. 
This fall was partly offset by an increasé in output per man-shift at 
the coal face from 2.77 tons to 2.88 tons.on the month, compared 
with 2.78 tons a year ago. But May’s results were affected by 
strikes and holidays. A better idea of the trend of shifts worked 
and output per worker should be available when the May and 
June figures can be compared. One of the brighter spots in the 
industry’s record at present is the continued expansion of the 
labour force. Recruitment in May was higher than in April, but 
wastage was even greater, leaving a net increase of 4,100. recruits 
compared with 5,000 in April. An increase in the trained labour 
force is all-important if-coal supplies are yo be sufficient to keep 
industry in operation this coming winter. . But. dittle benefit 
from an increasing labour force will result.if unofficial strikes. such 
as those in the Durham coalfield last month and in Lancashire 
this week continue to recur. 


* - : 2 * - * : 


Prospects for the Franc 


Supplementary. budget ‘proposals passed by! the French 
National Assembly this week after a bitter debate, and amid scenes 
of public protests and demonstrations outside the Assembly 
buildings, are a courageous attempt to restore sofmme semblance of 
balance between omen and revenue. The budget for the cur- 
rent year never pretended to achieve equilibrium, but the pro- 
spective deficit had been enormously increased by the recent wage 
concessions that followed the strikes of railwaymen and other 
servants of the State. The position is being’ helped towards 
equilibrium by cutting expenditure! to the amount of Frs.16,000 
million, suppressing subsidies by ‘Prs.46,000' million and raising 
additional taxes of Frs.42,000 million. The proposals represent 
severe budgeting ; the. tax on tobacco for: example, is doubled, 
while the suppression of subsidies will have a marked effect on the 
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cost of living. This last development, taken in conjunction with 
the all-round wage concessions now being granted, mark the end 
of the Blum policy of holding the wages-prices line. 

It may also mark the end of the attempt to hold an ex- 
change rate for the franc which was already overvalued in the 
circumstances that prevailed until the expérience Blum foundered, 
but which now threatens to become wholly artificial: The need 
for drastic budgetary measures is evident im the progressive de- 
moralisation of the market for Government securities in France. 
The Government has for some time past been unable:to sell any 
fresh securities to the public and has found increasing difficulty 
in renewing maturing debt. As a result of this and of the current 
budget deficit, the. French Government has had to require the 
Bank of France to raise the limit of its advances to the State from 
Frs.100,000 millions to Frs.200,000 millions; The magnitude of 
this increase in the scope. for the most inflationary of all forms of 
deficit financing is Ominous, On the same day as the agreement 
for additional lending 10 the State was signed, the Bank of France 
also signed an agreement to transfer to the French: Stabilisation 
Fund Frs.z50 millions of gold. This is mainly required to meet 
dollar expenditure. 


* i * * 


Financing South Wales Steel 


Preliminary particulars of the important scheme for financing 
the Steel Company of Wales were due to be released just as this 
issue Of The Economist went to press. They provide for raising 
for cash, over a period of years, some £55 million in addition to 
an allotment of ordinary. shares, possibly to the.value of {10 
million odd, to the founder companies on account of assets 
wansferred. These companies, it may be recalled, are Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins, Guest Keen Baldwins, Lianelly ‘Asso- 
ciated Tinplate and John Lysaght. The’ broad outline of the 
proposals—further details will be available in about a fortnight 
—is that the founder companies shall take up for cash a further 
£5,000,000 of ordinary capital on which only 1s. per share will be 
paid in the first place, that the public shall be offered £15 million 
of 3 per cent ten-year fitst mortgage debenture stock, and that 
the Finance Corporation for Industry shall provide, over a period 
of five years, £35 million against the security of a 20-year con- 
vertible debenture. 

As to the last operation, a 3} per cent debenture will be issued 
by the company as collateral security, but all sums advanced by 
the FCI will carry 3} per cent during the life of the first deben- 
ture issued to the public. ‘Thereafter, the rate will be reduced 
to 34 per cent. The FCI will have the right for the first ten 
years to convert 30 per centr of its holding into 4} per cent 
cumulative preference shares and an equal amount into ordinary 
shares. The two conversions must be simultaneous and both are 


to be made at par. During the conversion period none of the~ 


33 per cent debenture may be paid off. 

No explanation is given for the adoption of this particular 
method of finance, but it is evident that in existing circumstances 
_ the acute uncertainty as to the future ownership of concerns in 
_ this industry makes equity issues to the public impossible. ‘It 
is therefore essential that, apart from the founder companies, 
the FCI should bear the risks, and it is only fair that it should 
have the opportunity of reaping a large share of any benefit which 
emerges. The scheme appears to be as sound a one as could be 
evolved to fit into the peculiarly difficult cifcumstanceés in which 
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it is brought to birth. Were political conditions different, many 
investors would willingly take up equity capital 

_ The allotment of ordinary shares. 10 the founder. companies 
is to be made on the basis of an independent valuation of the 
assets transferred. If the estimate of £10 million is provisionally 
accepted, and if the conversion rights are fully exercised, the 
company will have in ten years £14 million of 3} per cent 
debenture. stock, £10} million of 43 per cent cumulative pre- 
ference shares and an equal amount of ordinary capital, all arising 
from the FCI holding, and in addition some {15 million of 
ordinary shares in the hands of the founder companies. There 
will also be the {£15 million of first debenture stock falling due. 
If by that time the group is earning good profits, these deben- 
tures could presumably be replaced by ordinary shares, with the 
result that the capital structure of the company would present a 
very healthy appearance, with the equity substantially in excess 
of debentures and preference taken together. . It is likely to be 
five years before the plant is well run-in, but. in the meantime 
some of the transferred assets will be earning revenue. The con- 
struction programme has received the assent of the Government 
and the dollar exchange is assured to meet orders which have 
been placed in advance of official sanction. The financial scheme 
still awaits the approval of the CIC. ~ 


. * * 
The Fund and Gold 


For some time past the International Monetary Fund has 
been studying the problem of international transactions in gold 
ai prices substantially above the monetary parities of the coun- 
tries in. which those. transactions have taken place, The matter 
was brough: to the notice of the IMF, largely on British initia- 
tive, prompted by the many implied threats to the British gold 
and. dollar reserve involved by the increasing seepage of gold into 
the areas of the Middle East and India, where the price of the 
metal is quoted at well above. the official sterling and dollar parities 
and has attracted a great deal of gold, provided not only by cettain 
producers but by monezary authorities of Latin-American and 
other countries. This week the International Monetary Fund has 
circulated to its members the following statement of its views on 
such transactions in gold: 


The International Morietary Fund has given consideration to the 
international gold transactions at prices substantially above monetary 
tity which have been taking place in various areas of the world. 
Recanne of the importance of this matter the Fund has prepared 
this statement Of its views. — : 

A primary purpose of the Fund is world’ exchange stability, and it 
is the considered opinion of ‘the Fund that exchange stability may 
be undermined by continued and increasing external purchases and 
sales of gold at prices which directly or indirectly produce exchange 
transactions at depreciated rates.. From jnformation at. its disposal, 
the Fund. believes that unless, discouraged, this practice is likely .to 
become extensive, which would fundamentally disturb the exchange 
relationships among the members of the Fund. Moreover, these 
transactions involve a loss to monetary reserves, since much of the 
gold goes into private hoards rather than into central holdings. 

For these reasons, the Fund strongly deprecates international 
transactions in gold at premium prices and recommends that all of 
its members take effective action to prevent such transactions in 
gold with other. countries or, with the nationals of other countries. 

It is, realised that some of these transactions are being con- 
ducted by or through non-member countries or their nationals. The 
Fund recommends that members make any representations which, 
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in their judgment, are warranted by the circumstances to the Govern- 
ments of non-member countries to join with them in eliminating 
this source of exchange instability. 

The Fund has not overlooked the problems arising in connection 
with domestic transactions in gold at prices above parity. The 
conclusion was reached that the Fund would not object at this time 
to such transactions unless they have the effect of establishing new 
rates of exchange or undermining existing rates of other members, 
or unless they result in a significant weakening of the international 
financial position of a member which might act its utilisation of 
the Fund’s resources. 

The Fund has requested its members to take action as promptly as 
possible to put into effect the recommendations contained in this 
statement. 

+ + * 


Free Gold Markets 


The transactions to which the Fund takes exception are those 
which involve exchange operations and which, therefore, imply a 
threat to exchange stability. ‘There can be no direct objection 
to Indian gold mines, for example, being allowed to sell their gold 
to private hoarders in India at the prevailing Bombay market price, 
though even this phenomenon, since it reflects upon the confidence 
in the rupee, is a matter which falls well within the orbit of atten- 
tion and interest of the IMF. But the matter acquires a more 
serious character when a country such as Mexico, for example, ac- 
quires gold at the official price from: the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and having coined it ships it to the Middle’ East, from where it is 
smuggled to India and other markets where metal commands an 
artificially high price. Another example was the sale of Ethiopian 
gold in the Egyptian bazaars. For a time these operations were 
made against payments in dollars, but, as dollar supplies are ‘be- 
coming increasingly scarce, it has been found that there has been 
increasing tendency for payments to be made in sterling, and 
that the sterling has in turn been used by the recipients in order 
to meet current requirements for imports from the sterling area. 

Quite apart from this damaging effect on the sterling position, 
some account has to be taken of the unfavourable effect of these 
officially tolerated gold sales at a premium upon the large produ- 
cers of gold who are compelled to sell their metal at the official 
price, 

The South African and Canadian producers have been putting 
_ Some pressure to bear on their authorities to allow them to have 
access to the free markets in gold, and in support of their case 
have pleaded the precedents set by countries like Mexico, Peru, 
Chile and Ethiopia which have been able to sell rheir gold not 
merely in their own countries but outside it at prices well above 
the official dollar and sterling parities. The intervention of the 
IMF should have the effect of stopping a good deal of the flow 
of metal to these free markets. It will not, of course, abolish those 
markets. The premium on gold quoted in the Middle East and 
Bombay may rise further, as certain channels of supply become 
effectively closed by the IMF initiative. But some gold will con- 
tinue to reach these markets ; one source of supply which will not 
be influenced by the IMF move is Russia, which has been selling 
a certain amount of its output in the Middle East. Dishoarded 
metal will continue to provide a certain source of supply. The 
move by the IMF will set at rest recent rumours that there might 
be a general freeing of the gold market throughout the world. 
It also seems to put out of court another suggestion of which 
much has been heard recently—namely, that the IMF might 
decide upon a_general revaluation of gold in terms of all its 
members’ currencies. 


* « * 


Nationalisation and Victimisation 


The opening of the report stage of the Electricity Bill in the 
House of Commons has been characterised by a number of last- 
minute amendments submitted by the Government, and by an 
important debate on the possible victimisation of the directors 
and employees of companies following’ nationalisation of the 
industry. 

A new clause was moved by the Opposition to prevent. victimisa- 
tion of anyone who, before the passing of the Act, assisted in 
opposing or criticised nationalisation of the industry, and to pre- 
vent the Minister or any “electricity board from” diSctiminating 
against him. The principle is important and Mr Shinwell, in 
his rejection of the amendment, hardly succeeded in making his 
ettitude clear. It.is true that, on the question of cligibility for 
employment or promotion of technicians and other employees 
in the industry, he would not allow any of the proposed boards 
to inquire into their political opinions. -He affirmed that when 
making appointments he would apply the same principle as -he 
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had done with the National Coal Board and appoint persons 
with the highest qualifications, irrespective of their political views ; 
yet, a few moments later, in remarking that company directors 
would have an opportunity of serving the industry under national- 
isation, he added: “ But that does not mean thar I shall appoint 
them to boards of management.” 

It is important to know what the Minister really does mean. 
Does he intend that those who have opposed nationalisation up 
to the passing of the Act, but by reason of their qualifications 
and personal integrity are fully equipped to assist in running 
the industry once it is nationalised, are to be automatically 
excluded from the higher posts? If it does mean that, the 
principle is surely wholly unacceptable in any context and, as 
applied to electricity, would prevent the industry from drawing 
upon a large and probably indispensable fund of experience 
and ability—an act of self-denial which the Government, the 
industry and electricity consumers can ill afford. Mr Shinwell 
is under an obligation to clarify his attitude—even though the 
amendment was defeated. 

As already agreed in principle in Committee, Mr Shinwell 
moved an amendment to widen the interests represented on the 
consultative councils, The Government has also accepted in prin- 
ciple an Opposition amendment that electricity supplied to rail- 
ways shall not be subsidised at the expense of other consumers. 
But these and other amendments made before the Bill goes to 
the Lords have not matsriallly affected its main framework. 


® ® wo 


Transport Bill Through the Lords 


As this issue goes to press, the committee stage of the Trans- 
port Bill has one more day to run in the Lords. The past week 
has produced another ‘crop of important amendments, but some 
of those that have been written into the Bill have been simply 
consequential upon changes made earlier on important matters 
of principle in the face of Government opposition. Amendments 
of this character are those that flowed from the separation of the 
docks from the inland waterways executive, and the doubling of 
the distances for short hauls as defined in the Bill. 

Apart from these changes, which were discussed in these 
columns last week and the week before, consideration of the 
later clauses of the Bill has been marked by minor concessions 
by the Government and continued sniping by the Opposition at 
the monopoly powers of the proposed Commission. Last Friday, 
the Government moved an amendment to permit sums up to 
£2,000 to be paid in cash where total compensation does not 
exceed £20,000. More significant was the amendment forced 
through against the Government by which the Transport Commis- 
sion would be obliged to apply to the local traffic commissioners 
for licences to run vehicles—an issue which the Government re- 
garded as one of basic principle. But later on, en Opposition 
amendment which would give independent operators the right 
to make representations to the transport tribunal on charges 
schemes was withdrawn. On the compensation issue, additional 
formal protests—registered especially in an amendment moved 
by Lord Balfour which he. never intended to press—hardly 
carried the matter further ; Lord Nathan rested his reply simply 
on the inadequate contention that, although many investors felt 
that their income was being “ unfairly diminished,” they would 
have fared even worse if there had been no nationalisation plan— 
because there were limits to the extent to which their position 
could have béeén “ameliorated” by increased charges. As to 
that, the future will show; or is this an oblique admission that 
government subsidisation is in prospect, despite the apparent safe- 
guards in the BIT? > ‘tis 

The Government in the course of the two weeks’ hearings in 
committee .has given-a mumber of pledges to reconsider various 
points—mainly minor’ ones—before the Report , stage. These, 
however, will not result in any important changes of principle in 
the Bill. But not until the report stage will it be possible to take 
a considered view of the extent of the Lords’ impact upos the 
whole structure of the Government’s plan. 


* * * 


Imported Films—New Tax Basis ? 


The Government is.obviously marshalling its resources to 
ensure that a reduction. in overseas expenditure on films is joined 
with cuts in imports—if and when it has the courage to impose 
them. On Tuesday the,Chancellor.of the Exchequer announced 
that a resolution will be embodied in the Finance Bill empowering 
the Treasury “to alter or add to Section 10 of the Finance Act, 
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1935, SO as to secure that the value of exposed cinemat h film 
shall, for the Rarpese se Ce Risa be determin ey in ‘such 
manner as may be provid y the .” “Section 10 of the 1 
Act deals with valuations for charging ad valorem customs nite 
This new clause will not be inyoked immediately it becomes 


effective. It merely adds to the armoury a useful device, from the 
Chancellor’s point of view, for increasing taxation, if, and when 
it is deemed expedient, in order to save dollars, Obviously, any 
increase in duty could not be discriminatory in form, but in fact 
would primarily affect American films. The new clause its 
the Treasury to vary the valuation basis of films for duty. The 
existing basis, which taxes the physical value of exposed film 
imported, is obviously wholly inappropriate as a méans of taxing 
or restricting Britain’s expenditure on Overseas films, because ovér- 
whelmingly the oe part of this represents return refnittances 
by the overseas film companies of earnings from the exhibition of 
films in this country. In each of the years 1945 and 1646 imports 
of exposed film totalled only about £250,000, Whereas the 
“invisible imports” of films—é.e. the remittances to foreign pro- 
ast averaged just over £17 million’ a yeaf in ‘the périod 
1944-46. oRTes ; 

From the nature of the change which the Chaitcellot proposes, 
jt seems certain that if a revised duty is levied it will be based tipon 
the estimated net rental value of imported films, including repro- 
duction’ and° exhibition’ rights. Such ‘an arrangement would 
obviously be both inequitable and impracticable tnless provision 
were made for the granting of rebates in cases in which the actual 
net receipts from the films fell short of the import valuation upon 
which duty had been paid. Presumably, the converse would also 
apply, so that the customs valuation would be adjusted upwards 
or downwards to accord with éarnings ¢xperience after the! expira- 
uon of some agreed or predetermined period. 

The effect of a tax On such a basis as a means of economising 
dollars is not easy. to evaluate. Whether it achieved a worth- 
while reduction in film imports would obviously depend upon the 
elasticity of demand for foreign films in Britain, It.is not simply 
a question of the relative. quality of British and American. films. 
Until the British film. industry. has expanded sufficiently to offer 
good. films in large quantity, American films are likely to retain 
much of their attraction, despite an increase in cost. . In such 
circumstances, the saving in dollars might be small. That, how- 
ever, would be no argument for not including film expenditure in 
any general programme of import cuts. The popular argument 
that a reduction in British expenditure on American films might 
provoke retaliatory action upon British films in the American 
market is, in principle, rather more convincing. ‘In the past, it is 
certainly an argument which has appealed to the authorities. But 
earnings of British films in America at present are undoubtedly 
very small, after distribution and advertising expenses have been 
met. It is perhaps significant that the Chancellor, when ques- 
tioned, declined to give any estimate of the net yield. Unless there 
is a prospect of much more rapid expansion of British films from 
America than seems likely at present, the need for saving dollars 
now ought to be allowed to weigh rather heavily in the balance: 


* * * 


‘Increased Vehicle Export Quotas 
Hard on the heels of Mr Dalton’s reform of motor taxation— 


_ for vehicles registered after, January, 1947—with the object of 


providing a broader basis for vehicle exports, has come an upward 


revision of the car export quota. The Society of Motor Manu- 

x and ‘Traders Hay ‘reo¢nmended to the industry an 
increase in the quota ftoni $6 'to-6o per cent “of “production. 
Manufacturers of heavy commercial vehicles have already’ agreed 
to raise their export quota from 334 to 40 per cenit, ~ 

The substitution of the flat-rate annual registration fee for the 
variable tax on cylinder capacity will take some time to. yield 
results in terms of exports. Even on the most optimistic assump- 
tions about the speed “at “which manufactorers accept © and 
implement the increased standardisation upon medium or Jarge 
nenepon's models which is inherent in the scheme, the ‘necéssary 
retooling of factories and filling up the assembly lines with vehicles 
must be a fairly protracted process. 

The increase in the export quota is necessarily directed mainly 
to the short-term problem of selling as many British cars abroad 
as possible while the dwindling sellers’ market remains and pre- 
war models have a ready market. The Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and ‘Traders estimates that the reduced stéel allocation for 
the summer period will cost the industry about 1,500 cats a week. 
The effect of increasing the quota for export is therefore to throw 
the burden of reduced ‘steel ‘supplies even more violently on to 
the home market. Larer in the year, better supplies of steel may 
be available, especially if the steel industry’s coal allocation, now 
taised to Too per cent of requirements, can be held at that level 
after the summer coal allocation period, ends, i 
.» There is every need to push .car.exports during the next few 
months,, . As an. earlier Note emphasised, overseas markets are 
becoming increasingly difficult..to. hold... Last .week,..Argentina 
placed a temporary embargo..on car, imports, owing to exchange 
difficulues, . And. a.London,.Stock .Market. firm, in a survey 
analysing. the. prospective demand. for cars in 1948 in the. South 
African market (one of the most important overseas markets. for 
British cars) estimates that, after..giying. due.weight to develop- 
ments in the American car industry, the,“ popularity rating” of 
Americam cars will have. increased by next. year from. 81.3 per 
cent..of.. total. sales..in. 1939.10 90.9 per. cent.. These are only 
estimates, but they reinforce the opinion that the export market 
for British cars urgently needs the stimulus of new models of a 
type to appeal to overseas customers, If export markets are to 
be successfully defended, much less expanded, there is urgent 
need for a favourable, speedy reaction from the motor car industry 
and its suppliers of components to the opportunity presented by 
the new taxation formula to reap the advantages of standardisation 
and large-scale production of models adapted to the overseas as 
well as the home market. 


* * * 


Anglio-Iranian Oil Surprise 


A number of factors combined to produce the surprisingly 
good results, for the year 1946, announced by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company early this week. During the year, there was a 14 per 


“Cent  ificréase “in production, a’ rising’ trend” im oil prices; and 


the’ reduction of \EPT to 60 per cent. The cutcome for the 
company was a new high level in profits and dividend—and, 
this wéek, a jump ‘of £1 in the price of the shares; which are now 
quoted at £9], yielding about £3 6s. od. per cent on the divi- 
dend. This was increased from 20 to 30 per cent, and: is the 
best ever paid on the present capital. A detailed analysis of 
the’ results must ‘await the full accounts, but it appears that the 
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amount earned on the ordinary capital, after the usual appropria- 
tion of £500,000 to preference dividend reserve, is some 48.2 
pet Cem, which. is no: far sherr of double any, figures sinte 
1937. The angouncement .startéd something of a miet in 
oil shares, among which Burmah and Shell were particularly 
strong. 

Oil seems Likely to enjoy a secular upward trend for some time 
Lo come, owing to the speeding up of the,.process of conversion 
from. coal to oil burning, to the gradual expansion in the use of 
internal combustion engines, and to the interesting possibilities 
of the chemical distillation of oil. These influences, too, are 
coinciding with one of the periodic scares about the exhaustion 
of world oil reserves. This is almost a hardy quinquennial, 
bur there is some reason to suppose that US resources are likely 
to be mcreasingly strained by the growing demands, and that 
other areas, more remote from markets, will now come into 
their own. Not only are the Persian fields of the Anglo-Iranian 
company in this category, but the group has large interests 
throughout the Middle East which is, and will for a period of 
years continue to be, an area of intensive development. 

The extreme complexity of the arrangements between the 
various oil groups, and the obscurantism practised by most of 
them, make it impossible to assess the benefit any particular 
company will dtrive from these changes. Bur it is evident that 
Anglo-Iranian’s share in them will be substantial. Among other 
interests which can have yielded little, if any, benefit last year 
is the new oil deal for delivery of substantial quantities of crude 
to the Standard of New Jersey and Socony Vacuum Oil. The 
former company is also to co-operate in building the new pipe 
line from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, which will 
help significantly to relieve the tanker shortage and so increase 
total deliveries. The company is also interested in some purely 
European projects, and hopes, within a matter of days, for the 
ratification of the new arrangement with the semi-official Italian 
concern for the distribution of petroleum products. In the long 
run—and these are all long run projects—the value of these con- 
tracts depends upon a solution of the problem of European recon- 
struction, but that is in some degree true of all projects. There 
is, of course, a political risk attaching to Anglo-Iranian, but this 
is, easily exaggerated. It is difficult to believe that action detri- 
mental to Anglo-American interests in that area would not be 
resisted, as it is a key point. 


* x « 


Bonus Tax and “ False ’’ Market 


The main structure of the anomalous bonus issues’ tax will 
presumably remain in the form in which it emerged from the Com- 
mittee stage of the Finance Bill. But there is still a chance of 
improvement in detail. By an apt coincidence, the circumstances 
of a recent introduction of shares to the market provide a spec- 
tacular object lesson of the unconscionable risks laid. upon public 
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companies by the method prescribed by the Bill, as at present 


— for the computation of liability to the tax. . 2 mani- 
festly a travesty of all sound fis¢al principles.t ion 
arise in which a company can find itself tliat } may 


happen in this instance unless the Bill is duly modified—to pay 
tax of some £30,000 on the basis of a Stock Exchange price estab- 
lished—in a highly volatile market—by a turnover of a mere few 
thousand shares. 


The introduction in. question was that of the newly-issued 
250,000 of {1 ordinary shares of C. A. Parsons and Company, 
Lid., the turbine manufacturers, the rights to subscribe for 
which—at an issue price of 60s.—had_ been passed on by the 
controlling company, A. Reyrolle and Company, Ltd., to its 
own shareholders. The abnormal factor present in the introduc- 
tion—there is invariably an element of artificiality when prices 
move as wildly as they did in this case—arose from the fact that 
the rights to Reyrolle shareholders worked out at only 11 new 
shares for each hundred held, By precedent, a large proportion 
of allottees of such small lots might have been expected to sell 
their new shares as soon as dealings started ; instead, most of them 
tried to level up their holdings to even blocks of fifty shares. 
The result of this buying pressure was that, at the opening, the 
price was nominally 70s. to 80s, and was eventually established 
around 8s5s.—declining later to 83s. Whether the price estab- 
lished in a market for which no large supply of shares was 
available is to be termed “false” is merely to reopen the ancient 
and barren discussion of what constitutes real or intrinsic value. 
At the present time the public appetite for new issues is such 
that professionals are quite unable to forecast the probable 
price of a really good newcomer. Nor is it likely that these 
share marketing operations could be made more “ orderly ” by any 
adaptation of the tender system which, on various grounds, is 
quite unsuitable for use by investors en masse. But these diffi- 
culties simply underline the anomalous manner in which the tax 
will work, 

The Parsons incident came immediately after a long discussion 
in committee of the relevant clause—Clause s50—of the Finance 
Bill. As they stand, the provisions for valuing “the bonus” are 
technically incomprehensible and, in so far as their intention can 
be divined, highly illogical. There has been no attempt at reasoned 
defence. Oddly enough, the Chancellor seemed surprised at 
Mr Assheton’s affirmation that companies would prefer to have an 
advance adjudication of the duty payable, and to stick to it even 
if in the event it proved to be higher than it would have been by 
the test of the “ aggregate value . . . on the day of the first quota- 
tion.” Mr Dalton’s astonishment provides another example of 
the strange inability of the Government to understand business 
psychology. After this object lesson in the market, it is to be 
hoped that his half-promise to provide an alternative, on the lines 
indicated by Mr Assheton, will materialise—in a form which 
companies will recognise as practicable. Meanwhile, the Chan- 

(Continued on page 1042) 
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A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Re-ords and Statistics Supplement. 
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Consent of His Majesty’s Treasury has been obtained to. this issue ynder the Order made pursuant to Section 1 of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946. 





Government of Southern Rhodesia 2} per Cent. Stock, 1965-1970 


Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist April and the Ist October. 





ISSUE OF £32,000,000 STOCK 


Under the Southern Rhodesia General Loans Act (Chapter 123) and the Specific Loan Act, 1947. 





PRICE OF ISSUE £99 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


On application. .., ne oa 
On the 28th July, 1947 
On the 29th September, 1947 


oe 


ibe ape £25 per Cent. 
bbe _ £24 per Cent. 


‘ioe on athl £50 per Cent. 





The Government of Southern Rhodesia have ohserved.the conditions preseribed under 
the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified in the London Gazette of the 14th December, 1900, 
and the Stock is, therefote, an investment authorived under the Trustee Act, 1925, and the 
Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. rhs day i 





THe GOVERNOR Ann COMPANY oF tHe BANK OF ENGLAND are atithorised 
to receive applications for such amount of the above Stock as is.not required for issue in 
exchange for holdings of The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 4} per Cent, Debenture Stock 
in accordance with the offer contained herein. r 


The Stock is charged upon and payable out of the general revenues and assets of the 
Colony, and the Stock and the interest.thereon in the ownership of persons or corporations 
neither ordinarily resident nor domiciled in the Colony will be exempted from liability for 
all taxation present and future payable or chargeable under any Law of the Colony. 


The Revenues of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia alone are liable in respect of the 
Stock. and the interest thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the interest thereon, or for any matter 
relating thereto. 
te The following information is furnished by the High Commissioner for Southern 

£24,758,293 of the proceeds of the issue of £32,000,000 of 2} per Cent. Stock 

is required for the following purposes :— 
Purchase of the share capital of The Rhodesia Railways, 
Limited, which operates the railway system serving the 
territories comprising Southern Rhodesia, Northern 


Rhodesia and Bechuanaland abe cas dna -s» £3,150,000 
Redemption on the Ist October, 1947, of The Rhodesia 

Railways, Limited, 4} per Cent. Debenture Stock  ... 19,608,293 
Development of the agricultural, mineral and other 

resources of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia ine 2,000,000 

£24,758,293 

er emit 


The balance of the of the issue is required for capital expenditure in 
connection with the railway system (including provision of rolling stock), and the cost 
of the present issue. 

The Southern Rhodesia Government intends in the near future to introduce 
legislation to provide that the ever shall be operated by a Statutory Commission 
to be independent of political control. 

» The public debt of the Col on the 31st March, 1947, ited to aoe, 
representing external debt of £10,267,000 and internal of £16531, . The 
present issue of Stock will increase the external debt to £42,267,000. 

It is estimated that the total Revenue of the Colony for the year 1947-48 will be 
approximately £11,000,000 and that after bringing to credit the approximate accumu- 
lated surplus brought forward from previous years. amounting to £1,784,785, there 
will remain a surplus of Revenue over expenditure at the 31st March, 1948, of £273,000 
(excluding any provision for the service of the present issue of Stock). 

It is anticipated that the increased burden on the budget in respect of interest 
and Sinking Fund charges on the present borrowing will be met by the income received 
by the Government of thern Rhodesia by reason of their ownership of the railway 
system. 


The Stock, if not previously redeemed, is to be repaid at par at the Bank of England on, 


the Ist October, 1970, but the Government of the Colony reserve to themselves the right 
to redeem the Stock, in whole or in part, by Sowiegs or otherwise, at par at the Bank of 

on, or on any Gate after, the Ist October, 1965, on three months’ previous notice 
being given by public advertisement, in which case the Stock to be redeemed will cease to 
bear interest on the date so fixed for redemption. 


The Southern Rhodesia General Loans Act (Chapter 123) provides for the establish- 
ment, within two years from the issue of the Stock, of a special Sinking Fund for the 
tedemption of the Stock by annual payments out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund equal 
to 1 per Cent. of the nominal amount of Stock originally issued together with a sum equal 
to the interest on any of the Stock redeemed or cancelled. 


dur, TE StOk will be transferable by deed, in:multipes of 1d., frée of charge and stamp 
ity. 


The Bank of England have been appointed Registrar of the Stock. 


Interest will be payable half-yearly on the Ist April and the Ist October. The first 
interest. payment in respect of Stock issued for cash will be at the rate of 5s. 6d. per £100 
Stock and will be made on the ist October, 1947 ; the first interest payment in respect of 
Stock issued in exchange for The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 44 per Cent. Debenture 
Stock will be a full six months’ interest and will be made on the Ist April, 1948. 
interest due on the Ist October, 1947, will be paid (less Income Tax) by coupon if the 
relative Scrip Certificate to Bearer has not been registered on or before the Ist September, 
1947; in other cases interest warrants will be transmitted by post and Income Tax 
will be deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. 


sme, ws at ESI SEEPS: ws Ci. vit arin 

ich must a per . recei 

at the of England, Loans Office, London, E.C.2. . In case of partial allotment, the 

balance of the amount paid as deposit will be pod someate De Pere the first 

instalment ; any surplus remaining after making that payment will be 

Default in the payment of any instalment by its due date will render the deposit and any 

instalments previously paid liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation, 
Applications must be for £100 Stock or a multiple thereof ; no allotments wi 

rc for sls amount than £100 Stock. Allotment letters will not be posted before the 
Scrip Certificates to Bearer, in denominations of £100, £500, £1,000 and £5 

coupons attached for the interest dus on the ist October, 1947, will be issued in 

Por SHotment leteers ond syst eo sumendaved Soe copiaisation 26 Se time, moan, the 

is paid ; in the case of registrations effected on or 1 
1947, the coupon for the interest due on the Ist October, 1947, must be. surrendered. 
The List of Cash Applications will be opened and closed on the Ist July, 1947. 


: 





z 


ISSUE OF STOCK IN EXCHANGE FOR THE RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LIMITED, 
4} per Cent, DEBENTURE STOCK, 

Holders of the above Debenture Stock, which, as has been notified to them, will be 
redeemed at par on the Ist October, 1947, are offered exchange of their holdings, in whole 
or in'part (in multiples of £1),fer Geverament of Southern Rhodesia 24 per Cent. Stock, 
1965-1970, on the terms set forth in. this prospectus. 

Holdings of The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 4} per Cent. Deébenture Stock <i> 
rendered in acceptance of this offer will be exchanged, as on the, Ist October, 1947, into 
Government of Southern Rhodesia 2} per Cent. Stock, 1965-1970, at the rate of £100 of 
such Stock for each £100 Stock surrendered : a cash payment at the rate of £1 for each 
£100 Stock surrendered, representing the difference between £100, the redemption value of 
The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 4} per Cent. Debenture Stock, and £99, the issue price 
of Government of Southern Rhodesia 24 per Cent. Stock, 1965-1970, wil! bé made on the 
Ist October, 1947, by. The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, to holders of that Company's 
4} per Cent, Debenture Stock who accept this offer, and not to subsequent holders, 

Holdings of The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 4} per Cent. Debenture Stock in respect 
of which acceptance of this offer has been notified on or. before the 14th July, 1947, will 
be known until the close of business on the 30th September, 1947, as The Rhodesia Rail- 
ways,’ Limited, 4} per Cent. Debenture Stock “ Assénted.” The six months’ interest 

ayable on the Ist, October, 1947, on. The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 44 per Cent. 

benture Stock, including “ Assented Stock, will be paid by the Company to the 

acne gy registered as holders of the Stock ‘at the close of business on the 16th 
September, 5 


Acceptances of the offer of exchange must be made on the special forms which have been 
sent by post to all holders of Debenture Stock (in the case of joint accounts to the first holaer). 
Acceptances of the offer of exchange will not be received after the 11th July, 1947. 


A Commission of 5s. per £100 will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on allotments 
made in pogect of cash applications and acceptances bearing their stamp, viz. :—- 
sh a 


On ca pplications .. Ss. per £100 nominal of Goverament of Sovthern 
Rhodesia 24 per Cent. Stock, 1965-1970, allotted, 
On acceptances... ... Ss. per £100 nominal of The Rhodesia Railways, 


Limited, 44 per Cent: Debenture Stock surrendered. 

Prospectuses and forms may be obtained at the Bank of England, Loans. Office, 
London, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of the Bank of England ; at the Offices of the 
High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 429, Strand, London, W.C.2 ; at the Standard 
Bank of South Africa Limited, 10, Clements Lane, London, E.C.4; from Messrs. 


Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, London, E.C.4; or at any Stock Exchange in the 
United Kingdom, 


f —— of the authorising Acts may be inspected at the Bank of England Loans Office 
daring 


ness hours until the 1 ith July, 1947, 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
26th June, 1947. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED 
The List of Cash Applications will be opened and closed on the ist. July, 1947. 


Government of Southern Rhodesia 24 per Cent. Stock, 
1965-1970 


ISSUE OF £32,000,000 AT £99 PER CENT. 


To THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY 
OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, E.C.2. 


1 me 
We Tequest you to allot to—— in accordance with the terms of the 
e us 
Prospectus dated 26th June, 1947, B.0...0......ccccee eee ipxe dndsde hea dition ekosaoeile Misty eseseass 


pounds of the above-named Stock, and 
ol hereby engage to pay the Instalments as they shall become due on any allotment 
that may be made in respect of this application, as provided by the said Prospectus 


, being the amount of the required deposit 
(namely, £25 for every £100 of Stock applied for), is enclosed. 


Allotment Letter to be posted at my/our risk to-— 
MAME ii Siig 05. cnr deticcsWeostenvindees ‘ 


TOO Cees eee ee ee eerneueee Fern wterebe terre 


gibigbios ap ¢sucrsudpecsichnbeRvadvanbdatedel dlbdedkobas dh idkbeh ddl chinvispedesie 
BOR i Riciccsd. Uidsbcedess caves chdceabeuhen , 1947, 


|.B.—A’ must be for £100 or for multiples of £100. Cheques should 
to “ Bearer ” and crossed thus >—~ 


Bank of England, 
ole’ Seamhivs R Loan. 


Applications should be forwarded to the Loans Office, Bank of England, 
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(Continued from page 1040) 
celior needs to realise—which he scarcely appeared to do in the 
debate+that this tax, whether. or not in.can be “avoided” in the 
mattet of “free” bonus. issues. (by the €xpedient of Sotias Ro 
such issues), will usually be inescapable where a “ bonus element ” 
arises in new issues for cash. Approved borrowers mus; get the 
cash they need for expansion, and it is virtually impossible to 
make an issue successfully on terms which affard no “ bonus,” 
even though the amount in some instances may be small. 
* * * 

Slump in Silver 

In less than a fortnight the price fot igyported silver in New 
York has slumped from 70} cents, at which it had been held steady 
for some previous weeks, to 59; cents. The London price for 
authorised industrial users has declined from 43d. to 38d., the 
adjustment to the New York quotation being somewhat sluggish, 
and the latest price of 38d. still 2d. over the dollar parity. 
The underlying weakness of the New York market had. been 
apparent foc some time past. It revealed. itself in the gradual 
accumulation of stocks, mainly of Mexican and Canadian origin. 
There was, however, no pressure to sell until some ten days ago. 
When this pressure began to manifest itself the price cracked 
quickly. The offtake of silver from the New York market remains 
very small. A few British purchases have been reported— 
of silver which is then sold for approved industrial purposes 
in the London market. The turnover in such metal is small. 
The market in free silver has been dormant ever since. India 
suspended the grant of import Jicences. This position is likely 
t continue, given the extreme scarcity of current sterling and 
dollars with which India will be faced in the months to come. 
There is an abundance of potential offerings of free silver from 
Russia, Spain and other countries. For the time being, however, 
there are no takers. The silver market is beginning to feel the 
effects not merely of this new insulation of the Indian market, but 
of the loss of the coinage demand for the metal. 

* * . 


America’s Synthetic Rubber Policy 
Controversy about synthetic rubber is likely to continue 
until is peacetime level of output in the United States is 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 
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governed by a definite and coherent policy. From the wealth 
of information that has poured out from both protagonists and 
antagonists, some salient feaures emerge. ) But .onc.of, them, 
4 is that any. attempt to appraise future. American 
policy is fraught with dangers, for much depends upon ee con- 
flict of interest between the various “ pressure” groups that are 
developing or may yet develop. One notable contribution to 
the discussion comes from Mr F. D. Ascoli, the former Director 
of Rubber Control in this country, in a letter published just as the 
article in last week’s issue of The Economist went to press. He 
showed inter alia how widely US production at present exceeds 
the ¢stimated needs of national defence. 

The Batr Committee in the United States suggested that, to 
cover strategic requirements, minimum synthetic production there 
should be about 250,000 tons per annumi, and that this amount 
could be secured by maintaining in production only the most 
efficient and lowest-cost units of the existing facilities—a principle 
which implied that petroleum would be the basic material. The 
Committee also urged that certain plants producing general pur- 
pose synthetic, and at least one using alcohol as raw material, 
should be maintained in en adequate stand-by condition by 
the Government. It was suggested that the capacity of these 
stand-by facilities should total 600,000 rons a year. Yet, in con- 


trast with these figures, current US synthetic production averaged ~ 


60,000 tons a month in the first quarter of 1947, and, of this, 
GRS comprised almost 50,c0o. 

There seems to be no doubt that the American public desires 
the tyres for its vehicles to be made wholly of natural rubber, 
but the war-time order (Rr), stipulating the proportions of syn- 
thetic and natural material to be used, prevents them from making 
their preference felt. ‘That is the position at present, but it may 
be, significantly influenced in the early future by the attitude of 
the American rubber-using industries, and especially by the tyre 
industry. At the moment the rubber manufacturing industry 
appears to be favourably disposed towards the maintenance of 
synthetic production, in spite of the consumers’ preference— 
although it should be noted that, in Mr Ascoli’s view, it is not 
unanimous in its attitude. Its proposed compromise has been the 
synthetic-natural mixture tyre. To what extent its mterests, in 
operating the synthetic.plants on behalf of the Government, have 


LONDON MIDLAND ASSOCIATED PROPERTIES LIMITED 


Authorised 
in 44°, Cumulative Preference Stock ... 
in Ordinary Stock . ? 

in 50,000 Shares of £10 each 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Issued and 
to be Issued 
.. £300,000 
200,000 
160,000 


_— 


The List will open and close on Friday next, 4th July, for an 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000 31% First Mortgage Debenture Stock at “£100 per Cent. 


The prospectus shows (inter alia) that : 


i. HISTORY AND BUSINESS. The Company was incor- 
porated in 1911 as the “ Investment Corporation of Canada 
Limited ” and changed its name to its present title on 10th June, 
1947. It owns (directly, or through its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary Company) 4,46] modern residences, of. which 3,588: 
are freehold or long ‘jeasehold (over 980 years unexpired), and, 
873 are leaschold (over 90 years unexpired), situate mainly in 
compact estates in the suburbs of London and on the outskirts 
of large provincial towns. 


OBJECTS OF ISSUE, The net proceeds. of the Issue. 
(together with the net s of 16,000 Shares of £10 each: 
which are being offered at £12 10s. Od. per Share pro rata to. 
the existing Ordinary Stockholders) will be used by the 
Ccmenny in repayimg mortgages, charges and other secured’ 
joans 
PRESENT INCOME. The present Gross Rentals from the 
4,461 properties are estimated at os 156, which, after 

for all outgoings, Directors’ and_T. ’ Bees as ble in 
future, po for Amortisation. of and: P: aa 
together” with or tga Mortgages remaining out 
srl for p by the enn eey: Iaiitee Gal Sakis be 

ie oa eee Stock 


Fund on on the 
of £122,516. 


4. SECURITY. The 3}°, First Mortgage Debenture Stock will 
be secured by a a oo charge on all the Freehold and 
Leasehold Properties of the Company (but excluding those of 
the wholly-owned subsidiary Company, N. Moss & Son, Ltd.) 
recently valued at £2,322,250 and ee a ‘Hosting charge on the 
undertaking and all all other panes the Company prcpemt 
and future. 

COVER. The 3}°, First Shackle Debenture Stock is 
covered on the basis of the above-mentioned figures :— 

(1) as to principal by.the assets to. be specifically charged 

as security alone hes Sere ae thee 

(2) as to Interest and Sinking Fund tod .. almost twice. 


Prospectuses, on the terms of” which dlone se will” 


be considered, and Forms of Application, will available on 


Monday from: 

BARCLAYS BANK aK MEO. New, “Department, 54,. 
_ Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, or any< its Branches, 

HAMBROS BANK LIMITED, 41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C2. 

| ROWE, SWANN & CO., 24, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


THE, OFFICE OF 86. COMPANY, 3, Mandeville Place, 
London, W . : sd 


trie latent in ae ta et Neen ie ee oe ee ee ee 
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infiuenced their attitude, jit is difficult to say. Possibly more im- 


portant still is the phobia of being dependent on foreign supplies | 


and therefore at the mercy of foreign “pressure ” interests, But, 
as last week’s article pointed out, there are two further factors to 
be taken into consideration, namely, the capital and knowledge 
already invested in the synthetic industry and the possibilities: of 
future development. It is not easy to decide against a material 
which after all is still in its infancy, merely on the ground that 
it is at the Moment uneconomic to produce. Unless and until a 
fall in the price of natural rubber largely reinforces the concealed 
pressure resulting from the preference of the US consumers, the 
attitude of the US manufacturers is perhaps unlikely to change 
significantly. If they had alzeady any_real hostility to the synth:tic 
product, one er more of them would. surely have been tempted to 
organise “‘ opposition”? to Ri ifsonly by guiding public opinion 
or making it articulate. ‘And the state of marker is such that, had 
eny significant move’ occurred, other manufacturers would have 
found it hard not to follow suit, ‘'t seems reasonable to 
suppose, however, that as soon as consumers’ choice is permitted 
to make itself felt by buying what it wants from either domestic 
or overseas” sources—and especially if a wide price differential 
emerges—the rubber goods industry will/once more become sym- 
pathetic towards the natural product.’ Until then; or unti}] com- 
petition on the world market forces the American industry to 
restrict its use of ‘synthetic materials sintply to those products for 
which it has an advantage, the present attitude is likely to 
continue, een yin 
* 


Japanese Whaling Controversy 


The decision of the American authorities in Japan to allow 
a Japanese expedition to participate in the mext.-Antarctic 
whaling season has given rise to strong protests from the other 
powers concerned. Britain and Australia have protested to the 
US State Department, first, on principle, that the Americans 
have broken am obligation. to.consult the Allies before making 
such a decision. That is a question of fact. On the question of 
policy, the whaling nations—chiefly Britain and Norway-are 
better able than the Americans to judge whether Japan should 


eee 


be. allowed to. resume whaling at all. The serious decline in the 


‘whale population before the war was due mainly to the methods 


employed by German and Japanese expeditions, which did not 
adhere. t0 international . conventions, .In the 1932-33 season, 
seventeen factory ships secured 2,400,000 barrels of oil, but im 
the 1938-39 season twice as many ships produced only 11 per 
cent more oil. Post-war reports indicate that the rate of decline 
has not been arrested as much as had been hoped and that there 
are now sufficient non-Japanese factory ships to énsure the catch 
of the full quota. t 

There is. presumably no objection from he Allies .to .an 
allocation.to Japan of a’ share of.the products, from an inter- 
national pool, provided that the Japanése are not allowed to use 
their inefficient and wasteful methods: The southern Dominions 
have also strong strategical objections to the presence of Japanese 
ships in Antarctic waters, in view of past experience. ‘This might 
be overcome by restricting the Japanesé to shore-based operations 
only. But the unilateral action of the American authorities raises 
the much wider question of Allied participation in deciding the 
future status of the Japanese merchant, navy as a whole. 


Shorter. Notes a 

This week’s meeting of Cable-and Wireless (Holding) confirmed 
the impression that the directors do not intend to recommend 
liquidation of the company, though they would prefer to wait until 
the terms' of compensation for the nationalising of the operating 
company are known, towards the end of the year, before indicating 
the nature of the compromise afrangeériient Which would be needed 
between the interests of the preference and ordinary stockholders. 
The tribunal to ‘arrive at compensation terms has now been 
announced, and is being pressed by the company to hasten us 
proceedings. ° 


* 


The International Rubber Study Group is scheduled to mest 
in Paris from July 1st to July roth. The original members of the 
group were the United States, France, Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom, but since the last meeting earlier this year 11 others 
have applied for membership. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


TAYLOR WOODROW, 
: LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The twelfth annual meeting of this com- 
pany was held on the 27th instant, in London. 


Mr Francis Taylor, chairman, im his state- 
ment, referred to the change of the end 
of the company’s year from October 31 to 
December 31. 

He regretted that the company had not 
‘been able to benefit by the reduction in the 
tate of Excess 2 Tax, owns he 
ficiency for E.P.T. purposes during the hrs 
.year of the imposition of the tax being applied 
against the excess for the year 1946. 

_ Drawing attention to. the balance-sheet, Mr 
Taylor. said that no account had been taken 
of the E.P.T.. refund, estimated. at £18,000 
net, which would be due to the company, and 


which would be used. upon development and 


re-equipment,. He, said. that the figure for 
work in progress stood at £7,184,098, and 
that the new issue of 600,000 shares had been 
successful. 

Mr Taylor referred,to theshortage of 
supplies and to the restrictions and controls. 


| ‘The building of permanent houses had been 


ected by these ‘difficulties: He 


_ ‘Said, however, that in the temporary hous- 


ing programme the company had played a 


| leading part. , 
| He spoke of the successful year enjoyed 


by the subsidiary companies in this country 
‘and the company’s expansion in Africa. A 
ubsidiary company had been formed in 
outh Africa, and iations were almost 


complete. for. the formation _ 
last Africa. ‘T’ Woadsow 






Africa. “Taylor Woodrow ( Africa) 
d,, had been fornied in ‘conjiriction with 
be United Mier Compan. Limited, 


BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM LIMITED 


. YEAR OF FRUSTRATION 


The ordinary general meeting of Barry and 
Staines Linoleum Limited, was.-held in 
London on the 25th instant. 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: Our conver- 
sion to peace-uume production has been com- 
pleted. Consumer demand has been 
abnormally keen from all markets. 


On the equipment side, start has been 
made on large schemes for .2e extension, im- 
prevement and remodelling of capital assets 
at both our works. A new laboratory is on 
the way at Kirkcaldy (the old was partly 
destroyed during the war). The Runnymede 
Rubber, Company has begun to ce 
again, with an enviable degree of freedom 
from control on the site occupied for. four 
years by the Admiralty... Our. technical 
research section has got.through a heavy 
programme of work. 

This brief recital of facts should not lead 
stockholders to suppose thar the past year has 
been a period of smoothly developing work 
and output. The case is the very reverse. 

We are expected to make a good export 
showing with a 35 per cent. allowance of pre- 
war oil doled out at about eight times pre- 
war price. Government has appealed to 
management and labour throughout the 
country for higher efficiency and greater 
effort; and both afe, in our experience, more 
than ready to meet it. But'we find few signs 
of mutual and ¢d-operative effort from the 
Goverriment side ; and the ‘interests of the 

pear in their view to come a bad 


consumer appear 
third. It has been a year of almost complete 


frus.ration. * If such are:the results of control 


9m al-selers” market, what may :we look for 


when eompetition must be faced? bra 


FORSTER’S._ GLASS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION AGAIN 16} PER CENT 


The 28th annual general meeting of 
Forster's Glass Company, Limited, was held 
on the 26th instant, in London, Col. Charles 
E. Ponsonby, T.D., D.L., M.P. (chairman) 
presiding, 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report: 

The profit for the year amounts to £68,554, 
against £68,516 for last year, this pro- 
viding an increased amount for depreciation 
of £22,729 as against £20,237. | am sure 
you will consider. it. satisfactory that the profit 
earned, after taxation, has been maintained 
at last year’s level despite the increased and 
heavy expenditure. The net profit is £40,408. 
This, with. the.balance brought,forward from 
last year of £29,977 and the over-provision 
for E-P.T. of £23,300, gives a total available 
for distribution of £93,685. The directors 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. and 
a caslt bonus of 6] per cent. on the Ordinary 
shates—that is a total distribution of 16} 
per cent, {the same as last year), This will 
absorb £27,930, and leave a balance of 
£30,755 to be carried forward. 

During ‘the we had to contend with 
many difficulties, including ‘rising costs, 
shortage of raw materials and lastly, but By 
no means least, the fuel crisis. ‘The effects of 
the latter might-well have turned out to be 
more disastrous than was the case but for the 
effective action takery by the’ management to 
reduce working ‘costs: Nevertheless it: is 
satisfactory to note that production and sales 
attained new record ‘evels, i ing that we 
are beginning to feel the ‘benefits the 


heavy expenditure ‘on’ plant “improvements, 
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DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


GROWTH OF CIRCULATION 
MR L. J. CADBURY ON THE PRESS COMMISSION 


The annual géneral meeting of. the Daily 
News Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, 
at 12, Bouverie Street, Londen, E.C., Mr 
L. J. Cadbury (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—-As 
chairman of the company which controls the 
News Chronicle and The Star, Iam well 
aware that the production of newspapers. 1s 
something more than an industry, but i is 
as true of the press as of any other industry 
that competition is essential to preserve its 
vitality: and ensure its progress. Thus the 
Outstanding event for us in 1946 was the 
raising of the restriction on sale following 
the imcrease in the supply of newsprint 
granted towards the end of September. That 
meant that for the first time since 1941 all 
readers were able to buy the paper of their 
choice. Competition has once more begun 
to operate, and the wishes of the reading 
public mow exert their influence over the 
nation’s newspapers. This is an important 
social fact as well. as a welcome return ‘to 
free enterprise. 

It cannot be said of the national press 
today, however, that competition is causing 
wasteful practices. The sizes of newspapers 
remain controlled ; circulation-raising devices 
suck as canvassing with free gifts and free 
insurance. are still prohibited... No free copies 
are allowed, and it is not permissible for 
distributors to send back any surplus copies. 
In other words, “ Returns” are banned. 


STAR’S RECORD SALE INCREASE 


With this freedom of sale, there have, of 
course, been considerable changes. in: circu- 
lation. Our London evening newspaper, 
The Star, has shown a most gratifying in- 
crease, and is now selling over a_ million 
copics a day, while the News. Chronicle sales 
are in the region of 1,600,000. The increase 
in The Star sale is now nearly 50 per cent. 
above its sale for last Seprember, and is a 
record percentage increase for any London 
evening newspaper. It continues to progress 

In addition to the lifting of the restriction 
‘on circulation, newsprint supplies were 
increased in September to allow the greater 
part of the press, previously limited to four 
pages, to increase to five. That is to say, 
four pages for three days each week, and six 
for the other three. This still leaves far too 
little space in which to record the news of 
the day, particularly in these times of intense 
Parliamentary activity and stirring events both 
at home and abroad. 


SHORTAGE OF NEWSPRINT 


Despite this modest increase in its raw 
material, the British press is still restricted 
to a lower figure than that of any other 
industry in the country. We look forward to 
the day when it may be relicved. Unfor- 
- tunately, we cannot be very optimistic, From 
40 to 50 per cent. of our present supplies 
come from overseas, almost entirely from 
dollar sources, and our shortage of dollars is 
obviously going to be a matter of grave 
embarrassment for some time to come,, 

The rest of our newsprint comes from the 
home paper mills. Here we ere confronted 
with the double shortage: of coal and wood 


pre-war capacity, and even this figure will 
be slightly reduced after next menth. 


We must face the fact that a return to 
newspapers of a size more suited to the 
needs of one of the world’s zreat democracies 
is postponed to a distant future. This is a 
national misfortune. 


SMALL NEWSPAPERS 


We have had four- and six-page pap2rs 
for so many years in this country that they 
no longer appear to us as unusual, They do, 
however, in fact, reflect what is almost a 
revolution in newspaper editorial technique. 
The editorial staffs have displayed great 
adaptability in compressing news of the day 
into the meagre space at iheir disposal. 
Overseas journalists, accustomed to almost 
unlimited pages, have been greatly impressed 
with the results. 


A few weeks ago, in the News Chronicle, 
Mr A. J. Cummings recorded the following 
views of some distinguished American visitors 
on the British press: —‘ They were aston- 
ished at the journalistic efficiency which 
manages to give a clear and comprehensive 
picture of the world’s news in four. or six 
pages. They were astonished also at. the 
amount of space allotted to Parliamentary 
reports, without serious detriment to the 
attractiveness of the make-up.” 


RISING COSTS 


Rising costs and prices with the danger of 
runaway inflation have been under continuous 
review by the Government. It 4 very right 
that this question should. be a. subject of 
public concern. The value of: sterling must 
be maintained and the cost of living, with its 
immediate reaction on wage rates, must be 
kep: under control. In this connection. the 
newspaper industry has a remarkable record. 
Newsprint, which before the war could be 
purchased for £10 or £11 a ton, has risen 
during the year from £30 to {32 a ton. The 
cost of rail carriage over pre-war has risen 
by 334. Wages and social security charges 
have gone up. Reduced hours of work have 
caused a further rise in costs. 


To meet war conditions a great many of 
the provincia! papers raised their price from 
1d. to 13d., but the national penny papers 
still maintain their pre-war price. They have 
been able to do this because of the enforced 
rediiction in the size of papers, by eliminating 
wasteful competitive practices and by charg- 
ing higher rates per column inch to the 
advertiser. It is significant that the ratio of 
advertising to reading matter has been sub- 
stantially reduced in the rational morning 
papers. On the average about 23 per cent. 
of space is now devoted in the penny press 
to advertising purposes, compared with some - 
thing over 40 per cent. before the war. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


After some delay in choosing its chairman 
and personnel, the Royal Commission on the 
press has been set up. 1 welcome the state- 
ment in its terms of reference that it has 
been appointed “ with the object of further- 


ing the free expression of opinion through ~ 


the press.” More than ever we see that a 
free press is.an essential condition of demo- 
cratic government. 

It js imteresting to observe that the 
unofficial Commission on the press that has 


ead es sete oe cones 
- it want to have 
r ed oF tet . ” 
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We hope the Royal Commission will be 
able to give publicity to the handicaps under 


which the. press.in this country labours. In 


addition to the. newsprint shortage to which 
{ have already alluded, there is, for instance,' 
the incalculable nature of the existing law of 
libel. As Mr Brendan Bracken said recently 
in the Companies Bill debate, “It is no 
exaggeration to say that our present law of 
libel greatly advantages financial sharks and 
their underworld lawyers. 


QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP 


One of the other objects of the Royal 
Commission is to inquire into the ownership 
of the press. Here our position is clear. My 
father first became imterested in the Daily 
News in 1900 and, some years later, in 1911, 
he handed over a majority of the Ordinary 
shares in the Daily News Limited, to 
trustees. Control of the Daily News Limited, 
and its subsidiary companies, the News 
Chronicle, Limited, and Star Newspaper 
Company, Limited, conunue under the deed 
of trust then established. 

We are not pied to ame political party and 
can therefore bring an independent judgment 
to bear on the problems of the day. Our 
general outlook is, however, Liberal and 
vigorously progressive. We are equally 
opposed to doctrinaire Socialism and reac- 
uonary Conservatism. 

We have supported the Government in the 
measures which, in our view, are in the pub- 
lic interest, but in some directions have not 
been able to follow them. We have no liking 
. nationalisation merely for nationalisation’s 

c. 


PRESS AS WATCH -DOG 


The Government is forcing through Parlia- 
ment a volume of legislation at unprece- 
dented speed, so much so that the usual 
processes of Parliamentary discussion and 
criticism have not sufficient opportunity to 
be effective. Upon the press, therefore, 
devolves the function of being more than ever 
the watch-dog of the ordinary citizen. The 
readers of our mewspapers. are drawn from 
all sections of the community. It is there- 
fore fitting that we should represent the 
interests of all groups, including those who 
have no powerful industrial or political 
organisation to back them. 

I have already mentioned the return to 
competition of the press, although its chief 
raw material is still in short supply and is 
subject to control, In this matter the news- 
papers have given a valuable lead to the 
numerous industries that still have their out- 
posts regulated by rationed raw material sup- 


plies. 

Individual firms. in these industries have 
their turnover pegged to that of the early 
war period, or even im some cases to a period 
before the war. They cannot progress, but 
they are saved from any danger of losing 
ground to more energetic rivals. An enervat- 
ing atmosphere is created, enterprise receives 
little encouragement, and in too many 
instances firms or industries are’ showing 
reluctance to emerge once more into the 
hazards of competition with its rewards, but 
with its risks. 


WIDE AREA OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The methods by which at. least some 
element of competition has been introduced 
into. the. newspaper industry may not. be 
exactly applicable elsewhere. I. hope, how- 
ever, that they will encourage other controlled 
industries to seek out methods suitable to 
their own circumstances, re * 

Despite the Government’s nationalisation 
projects it must not be forgotten. that the 


area of private.enterprise in this country is 
sti "wi ; Tf fe petit is to eehira tm 
mic health, es must be restored 
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--ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
.. COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON HIS VISIT 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, 
Limited, will be held at Donington House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C., on the 30th 
instant, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1946:— F 

Net profit is £59,521 as against £55,517. 
Dividends of 8 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary stock and “A” ordinary shares 
absorb: £57,172, leaving £42,092 against 
£39,743 brought in. 

I am glad to report that during 1946 ship- 
ments of British plant and supplies to the 
value of £366,000 went to your company and 

138,000 to the telephone department of the 

‘ortuguese Government. This achievement 
has been made possible only through the 
valuable assistance from our manufacturing 
associates to whom we are greatly indebted. 
In. addition, your company purchased in 
Lisbon and Oporto over 9,400~ contos 
(£94,000) of miscellaneous telephone and 


ancillary supplies from Portuguese traders. 


These are handsome contributions towards 
war-time -arrears and are a measure of the 
penewers which I was able to make to. the 

Ortuguese authorities in 1945, when dis- 
cussing our comprehensive post-war five-year 
plan for development and expansion. 

PLANT ADDITIONS 


The heavy technical work of installation 
kept pace with deliveries of material and 
all the main projects of the programme were 
completed. In Lisbon the outstanding event 
was the opening of the new Campo Pequeno 
Automatic Exchange, designed for 20,000 
lines capacity, by His Excellency General 
Carmona, the President of the Republic, 
attended by the Minister of Public Works 
and many other high officials. The British 
community, led by the British Ambassador, 
was well represented and we record our 
deep appreciation and express our thanks to 
them and all who attended. ‘Trindade Ex- 
change is the oldest and largest of our 
automatic exchanges. A further unit has 
been added and the number of lines in opera- 
tion is 11,600. 

The cable department of the engineering 
division was no less active than the instal- 
lation section, and chief among the works 
carried out were the laying of new toll cables 
to Estoril end the south of the Tagus, which 
brought snuch-needed relief to those areas. 
In Oporto an entirely new exchange was 
almost completed and increases in exchange 
capacity were effected in several of the satellite 
exchanges, while cable distribution schemes 
were also completed. 

TELEPHONES—STATION GROWTH 


Altogether, stations added numbered 
6,980, which represents 10.7 per cent. in- 
crease over 1945, bringing the total to 
72,185. In looking back over the past 20 
years of my chairmanship, which began on 
19th May, 1927, I find that as a result of 
continuing capital investment based on 
experienced expert planning, the ‘systems in 
Lisbon and Oporto have been built up from 
approximately 20,000 stations to the present- 
day number of over 72,000. 

Considering all the vicissitudes, parti- 
cularly the difficult war years, the progress 
of your company in terms of station growth 
over the past two can be regarded 
with satisfaction. ~ 

: PERSONAL VISIT 

A few weeks ago I returned from another 
visit with Mr Hollyer w Portugal. We 
found that the demand for service shows no 
abatement, and the waiting list of applicants 
approxim:tely 17,000.. Our programme 


planned to be undertaken this year involves 
gross expenditure of approximately £400,000, 
and our Portuguese friends know that we 
shall not rest until we have completed it, and 
proceeded to meet all further demands. 

The world shortage of basic materials is 
one of the main reasons which prevent the 
orders for telephone plant and equipment 
being fulfilled more promptly. Every country 
is short of telephones and the aggregate 
shortage involves many hundreds of millions 
of pounds of expenditure which ‘can only be 
met by manufacturers over years. Our com- 
pany and the Portuguese community 
generally are aware that relatively Portugal is 
getting a good share of ‘the available supplies 
and I hope this will continue. ‘ 

PROGRESS OF PORTUGAL 

I. had the honour of. a lengthy meeting 
with his Excellency Doctor Oliveira, Salazar, 
the Prime Minister, and exchanging views 
with him on many subjects. I had the 
privilege, too, of meeting sevéral Govern- 
ment Ministers and Chiefs of Government 
and Municipal Department. I have been a 
frequent visitor to Portugal for many years 
in connection with our telecommunications 
business: and a variety of interests directly 
concerned with Anglo-Portuguese commerce 
and trade. Each time, particularly in the 
later years, I become more impressed with 
the advancement of the covntrv. Huge 
blocks of flats and large numbers of houses 
and factories continue to rise in Lisbon and 
Oporto and elsewhere. I was agreeably 
surprised to see the rapidity with which the 
new harbour, dock and warehouse accom- 
modation at Leixoes, Oporto, have been 
completed, and the work which has already 
commenced both in Oporto and in Lisbon 
for further expansion to meet the needs of 
shipping. New industries are being 
developed and extended in many places with 
the result that there is practically no un- 
employment, leading to much competition 
for labour, especially as regards skilled 
aftisans. 

Many schemes are in hand and include 
hydro-electrification plant for supplying 
electric current throughout the country. 
Electrification of the railways, additions to 
the mercantile fleet, and the reconstruction 
of basic industries are all in progress. It is 
estimated that the various post-war measures 
will mean the expenditure of approximately 
9,000,000 contos (£90,000,000). The develop- 
ment and progress of Portugal is being 
actively led by the Government, and it 
is realised that the country will continue to 
need foreign technique, capital and supplies 
for many years. We hope that our British 
Government departments will afford every 
assistance possible to enable all British in- 
terests, which are exporters of plant, equip- 
ment and materials to Portugal, to fulfil the 
demands of that country, and at the same 
time increase British export trade, particu- 
larly bearing in mind the statement made in 
the White Paper—Economic Survev for 1947 
—to the effect that British exports to Portugal 
earn dollars or the equivalent of dollars. 

AN ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ENTERPRISE 

To all British shareholders of the com- 
pany visiting Portugal at any time, and to 
all Portuguese and other shareholders resident 
there, I extend a hearty invitation to visit one 
of our main exchanges in Lisbon or Oporto. 
They will see in operation a great business, 
built up over a period of 60. years, which is 
providing a fine telephone service and which 
it has been, and will continue to be, our 
constant aim tc. deyelop and expand. Portugal 
knows. well how to encourage enterprises 
which recognise their duties and responsibili- 
ties to the Government and the community, 
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and. for our, paxt. we can fairly claim that our 
obligations are» being honourably fulfilled, 
and that this Anglo-Portuguese enterprise 
is of great mutual benefit to the social and 
commercial ‘ relationships of Portugal and 
Great Britain. 

Interchange .of visits—Since the last 
general meeting, Mr. Rye has made two 
valuable visits to Portugal and Senhor 
Antonio, Branco Cabral, the chairman of the 
board in-Portugal, was able to make an 
equally vahiable visit to London, The in- 
terchange of visits between executives of the 
organisation. in Portugal and London is 
regular and there is no adequate substitute 
for these personal contacts which eliminate 
delays and promote good feeling and mutual 
understanding: 

Your company serves the cities and 
suburbs of Lisbon and Operto, and the rest 
of the country is served telephonically by the 
Government, the two systems being inter- 
linked. Capital and revenue expenses have 
now reached such a level that both the state 
system and our own require some adjust- 
ment’ inthe telephone rate structure. This 
is under - sympathetic review by the 
Portuguese Telephone Administration and we 
expect to be: called into consultation very 
soon. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED — 
SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Mr, ELLIOTT LITTLE ON THE 
NEWSPRINT SITUATION 


The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 24th instant, at 
the offices. of the company, Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland, Mr Elliou M. Little (presi- 
dent) in the chair. 

The following is the president's statement, 
which was circulated with the report. and 
accounts for the year ended December: 3}, 
1946: — 

Before giving you a résumé of the year’s 
operations, I should like to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that for comparison the 
figures of the previous year are shown on 
the accounts now submitted, Certain other 
changes have been made in the form of 
these accounts to add to their clarity. You 
will observe from the accounts that the 
result of the year’s operations, after all 
charges including taxation, is only slightly 
lower than rhe previous year, in which year 
$400,000 in dividends was received from our 
shipping company. oe year there 
was some improvement in the price of news- 
print and pulps ; but the benefits that would 
normally accrue from these increases were 
offset by increased costs for labour and 
materials and higher taxation. 

The mill operated practically at capacity 
during the year 1946. The production during 
the year under. review was some 7,000 tons 
greater than in 1945. The increased pro- 
duction. was due 10 the speeding up of 
machines and improvements made in. the 
physical condition. of the plant. . In this 
latter respect considerable expenditures have 
yet to be made over the next few years as 
materials, and supplies become available. 
Similarly, expenditures on townsite and 
transportation facilities to maintain them in 
efficient state of repair will be necessary for 
a few years 





LONG-RANGE PROGRAMME 
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Our investments increased during the year 
through the purchase of 25,500 shares of 
capital stock in our subsidiary, Gaspesia Sul- 


of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited. We also ‘eededontia a new ship- 
ping company «known as Montmorenc 
Shipping Incorporated, in which this com- 
pany’s holding is 80 per cent., or 800 shares, 
at a cost of $80,000. Conversely, certain 
marketable securities were realised during 
the year. 

The accounts placed before you reflect the 
very sound position of the company. The 
world demand for newsprint paper and pulps 
continues at a high level. Prices for the pro- 
duct are strong and will likely continue to be 
so for some ume in the future. A further 
increase of $6.00 per ton im newsprint price 
came into effect on April 1, 1947. It is with 
confidence that your directors 
the payment, in addition to the regular divi- 
dend of 60 cents per share, of a bonus or 
extra dividend of 40 cents per share. The 
pension trust set up at the end of 1945 for 
the retirement of employees is operating very 
satisfactorily. There are now 168 men on 
retirement, 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


The company’s. mill .again operated at 
capacity throughout 1946, except for a shut- 
down of one weck in April to make neces- 
sary alterations to the ing machine for 
increased capacity, made possible through 
the installation of an additional digester men- 
tioned in my report of last year. As a result 
of the higher selling prices prevailing during 
the year, and of the increased production, the 
earnings of the company for 1946 show a 
material improvement over those for the pre- 
vious year, in spite of higher labour costs. 

The net profits of the company, after 
charging depreciation but before making 
provision for income and excess profits taxes, 
amounted to $755,165.02. Out of 
profits there was set aside as provision for 
income and excess profits taxes the sum of 
$390,000.00, leaving a balance of $365,165.02 
to be added to the surplus as at the end of 
1945. The accumulated surplus at the end 

* of 1946 is $803,165.33. 

The demand for the company’s product 
continues strong. Prices should remain 
firm. A further increase of $11.00 per ton 
in the price of unbleached sulphite effective 
on January 1, 1947, has been followed by 
another of $10.00 per ton effective April 1, 
1947. It is expected, barring something 
unforeseen, that the company’s results for the 
year 1947 will show substantial improvement 
over those in 1946. 


BUCHANS MINE 


The tonnage of ore milled during 1946 
was 384,500 tons which is slightly lower 
than the tonnage milled during the pre- 
vious year. The estimated ore reserves at 
December 31, 1946, were 2,065,600 tons. 
Diamond drilling and geophysical prospect- 
ing were continued on an extensive scale 
during the year, but no discoveries of major 
importance were made. It is planned to 
continue this prospecting work in 1947 and 
subsequent years upon an even more inten- 
sive scale and over a wider area. 

Income from the sale of concentrates 
increased substantially over the previous 
year owing to the higher metal prices which 
have prevailed. 

An interest has recently been taken by 
our subsidiary company, the Terra Nova 
Mine Lrd., en with the Buchans 
% 4 a, small tead. property 

Newfoundland, which 


* oy 
to be wenth Semeigniing at.the pre- 
raling prices of base metals. 
ey ee to: all em- 
poyess members. of the 8, and our sales 
associates our. - of 
aie orts. and to commend concerned 
on the results achieved 


The report and accounts. were. adopted. 


MARKS AND SPENCER, 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


. 


The twenty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of Marks and Spencer, Limited, was 
held on the 24th instant, in London. 


Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc., chairman and joint 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: It is with satisfaction that I am able 
to report an increase in our profits for the 
year. They amount to £2,576,000 compared 
with {2,052,000 last year. After provision 
for taxation there is left for distribution 
£1,881,000. We recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary and “ A” ordinary shares of 
45 per cent.; making 60 per cent. for the year 
as against 50 per cent. last year, leaving a 
balance of £1,082,000 to be carried forward. 


There was a marked increase in the pro- 
duction of our goods in the past year, which 
was reflected in the expansion of our turn- 
over and the increase in our profits. But the 
volume of production is still insufficient to 
satisfy the needs of the public, who have 
long subsisted on a bare margin of goods. 


The fuel crisis affected the rate of expan- 
sion of the output of our goods, but special 
efforts by our suppliers largely mitigated its 
impact, It brought home clearly to the 
people of this country that our whole 
economy is dependent on the smooth work- 
ing of Key raw material industries. We have 
learnt how even a relatively small deficiency 
in fuel production can dislocate industry and 
endanger its recovery and development. 


TEXTILE AND CLOTHING BOTTLENECK 


The bottleneck in the textile and clothing 
industries is yarn, which is the initial stage of 
cloth production. There is ample capacity 
in the weaving and making-up sections of the 
industry with their present equipment and 
labour force to weave the cloth and manu- 
facture in far greater quantities the finished 
garments and clothes of which. the people 
stand in such dire need. Clothing manu- 
facturers can only partially use their re- 
sources and are compelled to resort to short 
time or spasmodic working. Output is limited 
by the maierials available, and the effect is to 
increase costs to the public. 

The numbers required in spinning are 
relatively few compared with the total labour 
force engaged in these industries and. to the 
community which they serve. In March, 
1947, there were 143,000 employed in cotton 
spinning. It is estimated that with an 
additional 30,000 to 40,000 workers the sup- 
plies of cotton yarn could approach pre-war 
level. A similar situation exists in. the 
woollen and worsted industry. The effect of 
strengthening the labour force at these vital 
points would be that clothes and garments 
would become available for all and the ex- 
port market could be considerably expanded. 
The scarcity of clothing will continue ooiean 
as the key-point, spinning, is 


IMPROVEMENT IN VALUE AND QUALITY 


The history of our business is one of con- 
tinuous g of the goods we offer 
to the. public. improvement in value 
and quality represents a meal increase in 
public purchasing power, and helps to raise 
the standard of life. In this connection, much 
useful work is being carried out by our 
scientific and technical staffs. They assist 
manufacturers by defining quality, setting 
standards, and establishing Wpecicitions: for 

ts. It-is pleasing to report. that 
ble progress has been alas igh “in 
spite of present. ficulties, but the fullest 
oa of this work will only be goed 
when raw m: 
foodstuffs, sr ney ital 
The report. was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, June 28, 1947. . 
Cc. C. WAKEFIELD AND 
‘COMPANY, LIMITED 
‘ RECORD SALES OF “CASTROL” 
The thirtieth annual general meeting of 


C. C. Wakefield and Company, Limited, was - 


held, on the 24th instant, in London, Mr 
L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

The sales of “Castrol” have during 1946 
been a record in the history of the — 
both at home afd in the overseas ets, 
The volume of total sales for 1946 in the 
United Kingdom of all our products in- 
creased by 21 per cent. over those for 1945 
whereas overseas markets showed an increase 
of 58 per cent. The volume of our overseas 
sales formed 51 per cent. of our total world 
turnover and it will, therefore, be appreciated 
— widely spread is the business of your 

pany. 

ort he business of your principal subsidiary, 
W. B. Dick and Company, Limited, has been 
most satisfactory during 1946 and has con- 
tributed its quota to the total bk 
subsidiary companies in Eire, 

Sweden have all shown considerable i sass 
ment during 1946. The branch in Malaya 


has been restarted successfully and our other | 


overseas branches have all shown excellent 
results. 


A MODERN BLENDING PLANT 


Your directors have had under considera- 
tion the erection of a modern blending plant 
and storage facilities to serve the Mi 
the North of land and the overseas 
markets of W. B. and Company and 
your company. A site has been secured at 
Stanlow, near Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, for 
this purpose. The work of preparing the site 
is well advanced and licences have been 
obtained for proceeding with the constric- 
tional work. When the plant is ready for 
operation, which is estimated will be in two 
years’ time, the Wakefield and W. B. Dick 
plants at Live . will be transferred to the 
new works, is project is one of some 
magnitude and will cost about £750,000 by 
the time it is completed: 

The trading profit of the group amounts 
to £1,149,849, an increase of £436,738 over 
that of the year 1945. This improvement has 
been. brought about by the substantial in- 
crease in the turnover in the home market 
and to the still more substantial increase jn 
our Overseas trade. Our sales of lubricators 
and lubricating equipment increased by 130 
per cent. over that for 1945. The net profit 
of C. C. Wakefield and Company, Limited, 
at £464,866 shows an increase of £229,049, 
compared with 1945, 


PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION 


The appropriations suggested by your 
board are (a) the payment of a final dividend 
of 75 per cent., together with a cash bonus 
of 35, per eent., both less income tax, and 
(b) the provision for profits tax payable on 
the increase in the dividend distribution. 
After providing for this dividend and, tax and 
the transfer to reserve of . £213,229, the 
balance of jeanets to be carried forward at 
£240,865 shows an increase of £8,497. 
Upon referring to. pe balance-sheet of 
C. C, Wakefield and Company, Limited, it 
will be seen that the | of the capital, 
reserve, premium on shares account, 
undistributed amounted at December 
31, 1946, to £2,721,309 and it is most impor- 
tant that. this f should _be borne in mind 
when consi the divi 
increase in sales, both at home and 
omer s, has required and will require addi- 


preference. 

sales and estimated profits for the first four 

months of the current year are satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 28, 1947 









SOVERNMENT._ RETURNS 


For the week ended June 21, 1947, total 
wdinary revenue was 439,846,199, against 
wdinary expenditure of /60,250,861 and 
there were no issues to sinking funds. Thus, 
pduding sinking fund allocations of 
339,015, the surplus accrued since April 

is) £182,546,542 against a deficit of 
(a7, 708,000 for the corresponding, _ 
a year ago. s 


ORDINARY AND SELMBALANGING ! 
p SEVENUE AND EXPENDITUI 


Receipts into the" # 





























| 
{ Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 
gieteen es 
April | April 
Revenue } mate, | . Peat 
i Sea Ss Week Week 
(1947 8 to | (to. lended ended 
| June; June | June } June 
22, 21, 2, i e. 
; 1946 j 1947 | 1946 1947 
OnbrhaRN S| 50 Pica damon oj Fo 
REVENUE " mene 
@ Imome Tax ..... 1073000; 181,022) 172,647, 11,491) 13, 071 
4 Su-tan rernavr.} 60, 5. 11,780) ~ 
A Esate, ENS 35,855) 36,885), -3,030 
h awe ree. ele. pg 9,770 rs ‘ = 
4 EDA | 4,890) 
PT “a0 66,361 39,925, 9.525), 2,300 
her Inland. Rev 1,000 85! 5 
BYyotal Inland Rev: reece 566| 275,980, 27,626! 20,256 
lestome=ss1: rex} 936,900! 330,374 160,612) 84,042) 15,925-- 
RRGISS 2 aise womens | 643,040) 123,000) 110,500: 3,2 3,600 
Total Customs &| 
BANS. Sos venst 11380000! 243,374; 291, 2 17,242) 19,525 
Diotor Dutjes ....| 50,0001 4340, 5,755.” 
Surplus War Stores) 95, "545! 29,317). ... 
‘Surplus Receipts i 
from Trading . + $5,000. brogee Lo sae 
Post Office (Net, Dr, 
Receipts)... ... Pr a ar ae 
Wireless Licences .| | ee 1,670) 
port Lands . 180 i 180! 
pecoipts I 
Sundry Loans..| 21, my 3,519! "3,806! 





Miscell. Receipts. .| 270,000, 3,978: 143,486! 233, 2,865 


Total Ord. Rev.. 3451000 868,172 751 50€ 41,250! 39,846 


— 








Dh eee 


Sei ¥-BaLAncine | 











Post Office ..... ; 144, 236 27,900 31,550 5,700 5,550 
Inrome Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds) 49,000 45,229' 5,328 4,646) 341 
Total. ...... _. 13640230 e41, 301! 1! 788, 184. 51! 596: 45, {137 
| Issues ont of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousand) 
a } x | | ; 
R | April | April | j 
Expenditare ‘heer ora) } 1 © Week | Week 
to to ended ended 
June {| June | June { June 
22, 21, 22, | 21, 
ssf 1986: } 1947 pas) ser 
~~ ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
iat. & Man. of} i } 
Nat. Debt. .... 525,000; 102,064, 111,505 2,240; 4,081 
ee to N. ; 
OK 640% 23,000; 1,773 4,186 ... si 
Other | 
Services ..... +. el Sel SE see: Uline. 
Total . «586 554,000! 104,153 116,010 2,240 
Supply Services. , 2625367 108,760, 450, 411 66,970, sein 





Total Ord. Exp,. “nse 813 913) 56 566,420, 69,210 60,251 60,251 
Seur-BaLancinc | 








si 27, 900 31,550 5,700! 5,550 












PO. & Brdcasting| 144 
Tax on| | 
“B.P.T. Refunds’ 49, 45,229 5,328 4 M1 
ee , Poliinemnineane 
Total. ....-... ». 1337 887 (042) 605,298 79,556) 66,142 
After belenaee: tend) 4m6.s00 


increasing E. 
the ee 
National Debs by 15.138.070 to 070 to ee 87 will ea. 
NET RECEIPTS 


fie eo 


Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3 (4) .. 436 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

he met hilidinghs S reg een Aves 4 ROO 

E.P.T. refunds . fava kbsteariinites« dibs in ae 

La Andere same hs 4 . Bee flhs ii 

Damage - War Damage Commission.......... 2,000 

SS Ga ee ee bs 161 

‘Loans Stock ae ee snes A bed 100 

8,924 


ee “Statistical Su 


—* cre ' 2 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Net Receirts : Net REPAYMENTS 














Treasury Bills .... 22,350 | Nat. Savings Certs. 500 
24% 4 Defence Bends 1,908 3% Defence Bonds *2,490 
Other Debt :— 3% Term. Ann. .. 1,256 
External ...... 27,292 | 'Tax Reserve Certs. 2,329 
Other Debt :—- 
Internal ....... 397 
pra e & Means_Ad- 
|. VERO, 32 5,445 
Treanaty Deposits 10,000 
51,550 || 224117 
. cenit § dereevigeniney 
: taciidhing £1,920,000 paid off in maturity. 
i {RLOATING- DEBT 
f : —# milhon) 
a } 
Treasi ry | Ways and & a 
Bilis) = | | ia = S| Fret { 4% 
| — sury | Total 
Date oe } mart j Feats 
: ye 4 . | posits ing 
Tend i Public Haat by | Debt 
ender te Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land | } 
| | 
eh eee 
June 22 | | 1950- 0) 2543- 4) 357-7 \ 13-5 | 3391:5 6236-1 
Bisel 
1947 4) « if =. | 
a | oies-< 0 | 2628- 5}, 582-2 ... | 1435-0) 6830-7 
” 2185- 0) 2690-9) 582-6 | 2-25) 1434-0! 6894-7 
» 3 2185-0! 2699- 7} Sis tis 1456-5 6954-6 
Apr. 5 | 2185-0/ 2704-4) 59237 | 18: 75) 1443-5, 6944-4 
»» 12 | 2185-0; 2728- 8). 58036 | ... 1443-5, 6937-9 
“yy (19-4 2185-0 2708-6). 583-8 | | 1463-5 6941-0 
» 26 | 2190-0| 2692-1) 519*9.}. .|.4463-5.).6865-5 
May” 3 +2290°0 2661°5) 507-9 | 1463-5 | 6822-9 
» 30} 2190-0) 2629-4) 401-3 1463-5, 6684-1 
vs 17.) 2190-0) 2627-1) 348-0 | 5-25) 1463-5 6633-8 
1 624 | 2190-0) 2620- }} 327-5} ... }'7863-5) 6601-1 
31 | 2180-0) 2603-3) 337-5 | 1-5 | 1463-5 6585-8 
June 7 | 2180-0; 2584-9) 341-5 | 5-5 | 1463-5) 6575-4 
» 14) | 2180- +0) 2592-1} 347-1 | 10-25) 1453-5) 6582-9 
a ah | 2180: 0} 2614:4/ 341-9 | 10°0 | 1443-5) 6589-8 
' 
TREASURY BILLS 
gt million) 
| ase | Per 
Amount — | Cent. 
Date of | Bin a | Allotted 
F ‘ | of Allot- 
Tender i i\Applied: | ment at 
\Offered) for |Allotted) o i Min. 
| he tes ae ee ee | Rate 
1946 } ; 1 
Jung 150-0 | 285-7 ; 150-0} 10-0: 20 ' 22 
’ ' i 
Mar. 21 | 170-0 | 288-2} 170-0! 10 1-20 | 45 
se 28 | 170-0 | 296-9 170-0; 10 2-51 | 42 
Apr. 3} 170-0 | 293-9 | 170-0 10 2-60 | 43 
» 1k} 170-0 | 296-2") 170-0 10 2-57 } 43 
18 170-0 | 280-7!) 170-0 |' 10 3-10 | 51 
»  25,} 160-0 ; 291-8 | 160-0 | 10 2-72 | 27 
May 2/| 160-0} 308-0 160-0; 10 0-84 | 32 
» 9 |-470-0 | 296-3 170-0) 10 1-38 | 44 
» 26} 170-0 | 281-2; 170-0) 10 1-62 49 
” 93 160-0 | 284-6 | 160:0!' 10 1-45 43 
» 30-1 17040 | 282°5y' 170-0 | 10, 1-66 49 
June 170-@ | 290-5; 170-0} 10 1-49 45 
we AS | 190-0 |.277-7 | 170-0 | 10 3-62 49 
ww, 20 | 270-0 | 282-0; 170-0) 10 1-65 | 49 


' } ; 
On June 20th applications for bills to be paxil on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 49 per.cent. of the amount applied, for at 
£99 17s, 5d, and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full, “Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £170 million 
(maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for June 27th. 
For the week ended June 28th the Banks will not be 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





Uf thousands) _ Tame PORES SAD Hes 
| Y Totals 
Week Ended ‘Mar. 3ito 
| June 15 | June 14 | June 14 
|" 1946 | 1987” 1947 _ 
Savings Certificates -— 
Receipts .......-.+.44-. 3,000 | 2:450°} 92,400 
Repayments .......-.+-- 2,550 | fe Ba | 30,700 
200 | 41,700 
1,570 , 20,390 
732 | “7497 
ee ' 42, 895 
P.O, and Trustee sia 
Banks :-— 
Receipts o... 0... sees 10,463 | 12,545 | 137,939 
Repayments .......--+-+ 7,103.| 13,380 380 | 155, 946 
sl pct 
Net Savings ....-.-..--- 3,360 Dr $35 | & 3 993 
Total net savings ....... 4,870 | 203 | 58,586 
Interest on certificates repaid 408 450 | 6,465 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ...... 2,090! 2,220 24,794 


UMIMAEY or eg 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 25, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 




















t , } 
Notes eed: Govt: Debt... axis, 106 
In Circln. .., 1395 ,044,2194 Other or te 
In Barkg.’De- Securities :.. 1438,168,728 
partment .. . 55,203,614 | Other Sec.s.. 807,781 
Com other 
than Gold... 8,391 
Amt: of -Fid: 
Issue .....6% 31450,000,006 
Gold Coin and 
3 ‘a a Bullion, 5 @t a « 
‘ee ee oe € 16112838 ci e 
te IFS = e oz. ae PY 247, 833 
1450,247,833 1450,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ : £ 
Capital ..22.. 14,553,000 t ' Govt. Sees.... 319,150,660 
MAb a oc eecs 3,557, 703 | Other Secs. ¢ 
Public Deps.*. 8,036, 035 Discounts ant 
a Advances... 90,625,132 
Other Deps.: | Seourities.... 17,883,208 
Bankers... . 290,266 0041 ee ae 
Other Acots... 98,295,716 38,508,340 
———__—_—_— | Notes... 754 « 55,203,614 
388,561, 757 ! 
COUR. cca eaee 1,845,881 
414,708,495 414,708,495 : 


* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks,.Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(£ million) ; 
| 1946 1947 
| 
June June | Jone | Jane 
26 | al | 718 |” 25 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation .... .- 1363+ ore 41393. 5)1395-0 
Notes in banking dopast- 
PINE candi ceed « api. 2 36- ‘ 54: 8 56-8 55-2 
Government debt and | j 
pocarities™ sc iiwscs cs ek gis -0}1449- 2) 1449: 2:1449- 2 
Other securities. .... itis 0- O17 0-8 
DB aig na snidiin « Kyat :. 2 0-2; 0-2 Q-2 
Valued at's. ‘per fine os, | 172/39) 122/3, 172/38, 172/3 
Banking Dept. : ' j 
Deposits : { i 
-3 2-2, 40-3) 8-0 
-0} 295-8) 299-6) 290-3 
-5& .93-6) 92-5; 98-3 
-4 396-6 402-4 396-6 
-8) 324-8! 333-3] 31 
12-5 16 
oe Ca dkis WWsES «Oban 15:9) a9 at 
Rtas ana ws an des on ees | 327 7. 358; 
Banking dept. res.........- ay te Se: 
Ye eh Ses 
“ Proportion ” .... 0.4. - de. | 108 ydtell, 





* Gove nment debt is £31,015,100 sine 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,400 mvillion, ‘6 £1,450 
million on December 10, 1946. ? 
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PRICES 4 
(1927 = 100) bye 
ie 18, | a 
pars | "9946 ae 
Cereals and meat... . ‘ ‘ny fi 
Other foods ........ 136°6 1359 Re 
Textiles... 2... eee 18-3} 13h? 
Minerals..........+- 244-6 |} 224-6" 
Miscellaneous ....... 148-4 148-2 
Complete index 123-8 146-3 | 188-4 
1913100" FE 170-3 | 1-2 | 201-4 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of E s Official buying price for gold 


remained at 172s, per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Market prices* were as follows :— 











| Si.ver Go_p 
| 
1947 London York; Bombay 
per ouncejper 100 per tola 
: £ Oe Rs. a Rs. a. 
Jane 19. 42 a i78 10 115 4 
a 39 tab be 
» 2i.. | Markets} Closed 177. (8 116 (0 
Rhode 15. 4} 5 @ 
i 39 bes & 115 «68 
“! 38 8 15 0 n5 12 
Spot cash, - : 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED » 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony add 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, Dabohe Ex E. C : * 


BRANCHES: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 
Tuticorin 
— 


Aden ahd 
Adew Point 
Araritsar 
Bombay 
Calenita 
Cawnpore Karachi 
Chittagong Lahore 
Dar-es-gajaain Mwanza Tanga 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND £2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Kastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Cochin cs 
(So India) 

Colombo 

Dethi 

Kandy 


Kenya 

Coloay 
British 
ELA, 


Kisugi 
Mombasa ) 
Nairobi ) 
Nekuru 
Kntebbe 
Jinja 
Kampala 

— Tanganyika Territory 


£&4,000,000 
£2,000,000 


Uganda 


eee ee. 


eee ee “ee 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 

Getieral Office: Toronto, Canada. 

Paiduwp Capital... ‘ o one one on 

Reserve Fund ois ose oe ooo one 

Total Assets over ... ooo ooo ove 


$12,000,000 

eo» $24,000,000 

‘ne -. $650,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 

of this Bank for the transaction of with » Newfoundland, 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
C. G, Weesrer, Manager. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


APPOINTMENT OF CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICER 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment in the office of the 
‘Town Clerk of a competent STATISTICIAN at a commencing salary 
of £1,000 per annum plus war bonus as may be determined—at present 
£59 19s. per annum. 

Candidates must have organising ability and administrative experience 
and be competent to advise upon the setting up as part of the Corpora- 
tien service of a Central Statistical Office, and to have charge of such 
office if and when established, Experience in Local Government Service; 
whitst not essential, will be an advantage, 

Particulars of the appointment (which will further indicate 
nature of the duties required) may be had upon application, 

The appointment will be terminable gt any time by three months’ 
netice on either side. 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Central Statistical Officer,”’ 
not more than three testimonials of recent date, 
to the Town Clerk, Room 30B, Council House, Birmingham 1, and 
delivered on or before July 31, 1947. Applications should contain the 
following information: age; whether married or single: where educated; 
whether the holder of any degrees, diplomas, etc.; particulars of pre- 
vious occupations, including details of experience ‘and training in the 
analysis, interpretation and use of statistics as a guide to policy. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

F. C. MINSHULA, Town Clerk 

Town Clerk's Office, Council House, Birmingham 1, June 7, 1947. 


Y OF EDUCATION: Applications are invited from men and 
hetween 22 and years of age, who served in H.M. Forces 
cmaplaped full-time in other work of national importance during 
; war ior admission to courses of training as full-time Teachers 
of Leeknical or Commercial Subjects in Colleges of Further Edueation 

ox_in Beeondary Technical Schools, 
loante should have good qualifications of the order of Higher 
Neiowal Certsficate or Final Examination of the City and Guilds of 
Toadon Imatitete in any of the following: Building, Commerce, En- 
interinw. Office Arts, Textiles, Mining. Bakery and Confectionery, 
ional Management, Catering, Housecraft, Needle Trades or Arts 

e 


the 


with Copies of 
should be addressed 






«sea Crafts. A candidate who desires to teach a trade which is not 
the stbjeet ef & generally recognised exami a should have had 
% years’ a aperenticeship experience, of w two years should 
faye bean if a responsible =— icwatdeken”s may be required to 
undergo wr practi 

Traming ven in the reoaies and — of teaching and 
in» the methods of ‘noleor a jal subjects, he courses will be of 


six-nine months’ duration. ere will be no fees, and students will 
be eligible for maintenance erants for the period of the course. 

ication should be made on Form 203 R.E., may be obtained 
from the Secretar ee R.E, 1), Ministry of Education, 14-22, 
Lennox Gardens, London S.W.1, a6 


OTTOMAN BANK 


(Incorporated in Turkey With Limited Liability) 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with Article 29 ot 
the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting of shareholders will be held 
on Wednesday, July 16, 1947, at Winchester. House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, at 12.20 p.m,,. to. receive a Re from the Committee 
with the Accounts for the year e Decem 31, 1946, propose a 
Dividend and to replace the retiring Members of the General Committee. 
By the 27th a of the Statutes, the General Meeting is compass’ 
afSharebolders possessing at least. thirty shates, who, to be 
to form part "of the Meeting. must deposit their ‘shares at the ef 
Office of the Conipany. Istanbul, or at either of the several Branches 
or Agencies abroad (in London at 20/22, Abchurch Lane, E.CA, and 
in Paris at 7, Rue Meyerbeer, 9me) ten days at least before the day 
fixed. for the seine 


ae ADAMS, Secretary ‘to the Committee 
London. June i, 


Rosas: lady gives cauaaaon® lessons, — Box 495. 


as aspen rete illteesnna 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 28, 3947 


Foreign Traders 
will find The Royal Bank of Canada a useful’ aly in 


trade with Canada, the West Cc 
and South America. Correspondents the ae wertl: one, 


London Offices— 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2, 


E. B. Mclnerney, Mer, 
2-4 Cockspur. St., S.W.1. 


L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal. 
Offices in New Y ork and Paris 


Over 600 branches in 
Canada, 


the West Indies, Central 
and South America. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. ' 


Chief Office: OXFORD , MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - €16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - €97,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED : . - £181,800,000 
(1946 Accounts) i 





THE Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics ané 

Politics in the University of Cambridge will shortly proceed to 
the appointment of a University Lecturer in Economics, who will assist 
in providing teaching in Economics required by the Colonial Studies 
Committee in the provision of courses for Colonial io Probationers 
and Colonial Service Officers, The appointment will be governed by 
the Statutes and Ordinances of the University. The initial pensionable 
stipend of a University Lecturer is at present £250, and for the year 
1947-48 there will be paid a non-pensionable’ bonus addition to ™ 
stipend of £75, or £50 if the Lecturer is a Fellow of a oe 
allowance of £50 for each dependent child will also be paid. A eckiared 
who is not a Fellow of a College may be granted a further pensionable 
allowance of £250. An additional pensionable Pa ders of £50 a year 
will be made for additional duties in conduct classes for Coionial 
Service Probationers and Officers 


Candidates are required to cana their applications to reach Mr 8. R.| 


Dennison (Secretary of the. Faculty of nomics and 
Gonville and Caiue College, Cambridge, by July 26, 
of the application should be sent. 


Polities) at 
1947. Eight copies 

























Candidates are not required to} 


send testimonials but may submit the names of not more than, two} 


persons to whom reference may be made, 
copy of any publications. 


and may also submit one : 


‘TNIVERSITY OF LONDON,--The Senate invite applications for, the | 
) Readership in Economies (Banking and Currency) tenable at the | 


London Schoo! of Economies (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). Applications 
must be received not later than September 4, 1947, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom 


further particulars should be obtained. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON,—The Senate invite applications for the 
/ Readership in Colonial Administration tenable at the London Schoo! 
of Economics (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). Ap tions must received 
not later than September 4, 1947, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars shoulc 


be obtained. 
SUDAN. hit aeee eae eG 
requir or servi i 
ACCOUNTANT with first. Gane pradessbonal Seouieton 


“gen 


administrative or executive finance experience. e 4. 

Fund Contract for a minimum of seven years the salary 
£E560-££1,100 with By pert rate menor aeene | to a 
exper , followed by odic inereases and will Oetomest of eventual 
promotion, Cost of tiv fog 


lowance ££225. h is at 
income tax in the Sudan. "8 ie) 1=£1 0s, éa Sad det etamination 
Yatyrniahed movernment auarters are are availa at Re eealien 
pplication form and further ormation ae Londen 

Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, fron Bu atone mak ee. 
envelope ‘‘ Senior Accountant. 

LD-ESTABLISHED progressive manufacturing company in 
QO England, owing retirement seniors, offers . on Bs 
24/30 years wanting to reach governing position: by a 
sanveint a work 7.30 a.m. and learn eae a weit as com- 
mercial side. 


handwriti i facts © d_ relevant.—Box _ 
INGLIS ., 26, seeks job as business or trade represen 
where is scor: for en and ex-P.0.W.; 


se 
some training in salesmanship.—Box 509, 







i ete 
ing corner unit; natural light oak finish.—Offers to ‘Box 510. 
1HARTERED A NTANT.—A vacancy exists tor an Assist 
aa ey the in ire of rablt: 

rowin : mat 

abrics wi 








